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Uniform with “ The Life and Letters of Hucley” 


MORE LETTERS OF 
CHARLES DARWIN 


Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN 






Two vols., 500 pageseach. Eight photogravures and eight half-tones. 


Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, boxed, 


A Virginia Girl in the A Landmark History 


$5.00 net. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 


Civil War 
By MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY 


cloth, $1.25 met; postage 12 cents 
additional. 


«¢ Fills a niche which the bulkiest history cannot sup- 
ply. It shows the actual individual life of the Southern 
people, especially of the women who stayed at home and 
suffered.’’ —Literary Digest. 


I2mo, 


Musical Education 
By A. LAVIGNAC 


Translated by EstHer SINGLETON, author 
of “Social New York Under the Georges.” 
Large 12mo, cloth, uncut, gilt top, $2.00 net; 
postage additional. 


of New York 


By ALBERT ULMANN 


Member of the American Historical Association 


Special Edition to Commemorate the 
2soth Anniversary of the Establishment of 
Illustrated. 


postage additional. 


Burgher Government. 
cloth, $1.25 net; 


I2mo, 


Trust Finance 
By Dr. EDWARD S. MEADE 


Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania 


A new volume in Appletons’ Business 


Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 


cents additional. 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
VGEWURTH BOARDING and Day 
_« School for om. =P 
rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss K. D. HUNTLEY, { Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 


Mss ANABLE'’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1850 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers professional courses in Engineering, Mining 
and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy 
and Hygiene (preparation for medical schools), 
Science for Teachers, and a course ip General 
Science. Students admitted to regular standing 
by examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. ew and enlarged ge 
ment in all departments. For Catalogue app , to 
the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


St. Agnes School. 3474 YEAR. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Miss Seabury, Head of the School. 
Gishop Doane,President of Trustees. 
Situation high, central, healthful. Large building re- 
modelled. Single bedrooms. New chemical and phy- 
sical laboratories. Preparation for College (by prefer- 
ence for Radcliffe or Bryn Mawr). Additional year 
needed for St. Agnes diploma. Regular exercise under 
savers supervision required. Skating and other sports 
Dn season. 


Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 


An institution of the highest scholarship 

Offering exceptional surroundings and relation- 

ships to those who value them at an increased cost. 

Only — — with eleven teachers secures the 

most careful personal supervision. No pupil rec’d 

without a personal interview. Terms, $1.250 a year. 
2s and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


New York? SUMMER TERM 


‘ P July 8th— 
University nieabit mbths. 


Greatly Enlarged. Address Sxoretary, Univer- 
sity Heights, New York City. 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass, To 
get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for a cir 
cular and handsome booklet of views of picturesque- 
and historic surroundings. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL 
Near Lake Saranac and Lake Placid. 
Art, Manual Training, Nature Study. 
ist June to ist October. Address 
J, LIBERTY TADD, Philadelphia, 
Director Public Industrial Art School. 


THE LEE SCHOOL. 


9 Channing Street 
Miss M. 






































Cambridge, Mass. 
L. KELLY, Principal. 





Educational. 


Clark University, 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 





The Collegiate Department of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., will open its second year 


Wednesday, September 30, 1903. 


Tuition, 1903-04, is $25; for 1904-05, $50. Courses, 
three years in length, lead to A.B. degree. Quali 
fications for admission are such as are afforded by 
the best high schools. Catalogues and information 
may be had by addressing Prof. R. C. BenrLey, 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, President. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
Will be held in New York. in the West Side Branch, 
Y. M. C. A.. 818 W. 57th St., June 22 to June 27 in- 
clusive. The cerms of admission, fees, expenses 
and privileges in any or all departments of the Uni- 
versity may be learned from DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLETS, which may be had on ap: lication to 
the Secretary, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
and other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined in New York, at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard University. All information with regard 
to these examinations, may be had on application 
to the Sec’y of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


Begins its 96th Year Sept. 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, map, and views, fully mere of 
location, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and 
special facilities, 


Apply to the President of the Faculty. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—September 18. 

Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned 


students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., IrHaca. N. Y. 


An , 
Abbot Academy “z/er"" 
Graduate, elective, and college-preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey. golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 
Abbot Academy. 


e e e 
The Wing Camping Trip for Boys 
To Belayadeand Moosehead Lakes and vicinity, Maine. 
Reference to headmasters of well-known privet schools. 
Send for circular. EDWIN WIN 





2 Carver St., Cambridge, Mass. 




















VACATION 
BREEZES 


LOW through every page of Miss Chase's book of 
stories, ‘‘ In Quest of the Quaint."’ These stories 
portray the quaint corners of Canada, their people 

and belongings,—nooks on Bay Chaleur, the St. Law- 
rence, the Saguenay, Lake Huron,etc. They are written 
from experience (with a dash of imagination as respects 
theaction). The illustrations were sketched on the spot. 
The book has three principal uses for tourists, viz: 


260 pages, 15 full-page plates, $1.50 postpaid. 
FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Philadelphia 


1. AS AN INSPIRATION 
2. AS A GUIDE BOOK 








3. AS A MEMENTO 
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Travel. 


Going to Europe? 


| 


vost THE PERSONALIT 
OF EMERSON 





SWITZERLAND. | By F. B. SANBORN 


This volume contains Mr. Sanborn’s re- 


Zermatt and the Majestic Matterhorn | collections of Emerson with his account of 


Viege-Zermatt Railway, 5,000 feet. 


Zermatt-Gornergrat Electric Railway, 10,000 feet. 


Magnificent mountain scenery. Splendid Seiler hotels with American comforts. 
bracing summer resort for Americans travelling in Europe and wishing a respite from the 
enervating heat of the cities. Season May 15 to October 31. 

Direct railway communication with all European cities. Dining-cars on Jura-Simplon 


trains. 


Prospectus, pamphlets, time-tables, etc., at all Tourist Agencies, or at offices Jura- 


Simplon Railway, Piccadilly Circus, London. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for *‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 





LEYLAND LINE 


Boston— Liverpool. 


Immense new steamers. First cabin, $65 upwards. 
Discount if return passage is taken. 


Bohemian ....... May 23 | Cestrian........ July 11 
Cestrian........ June 6 | Devonian........ July 18 | 
Winifredian ....June 20 | Winifredian...... July 25 
Bohemian ....... June 27 | Bohemian....../ Aug. 1 
Canadian........ July 4 | Canadian....... Aug. 8 


P. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 415 State Street, Boston. 


EUROPE. 


Persons wishing the best possible service in 
European travel, entire freedom to enjoy a jour- 
ney in the Old World, carefully arranged routes 
and special high-class parties, are invited to ad- 
dress Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 


E Pee ee re 
Merson s individuality as viewed after a 


long and intimate acquaintance. It includes 


a portrait of Emerson etched by Sidney L. 
Ideal 


Smith after the painting by David Scott 
done in Edinburgh in 1848, and fac-simi- 


les of two letters. 


It is printed in a limited edition, exactly 
|} uniform in size, type and paper with the 
| PERSONALITY OF THOREAU, as 
| follows: 


500 copies on toned French hand-made 


y; eS 

School Ag encies. paper, at $5.00 net, postage extra. 
"TRHE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. | 

Everntr 0. Fisk & Co. Proprietors. | 25 copies on Japan paper, at $25.00 


Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bldg, Minneapo 
aa: | net, postage extra. 


lis; 533 Cooper Bidg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portiand; | 
203 Mich Bidg, Chicago; 5-5 Stimson Block, Los | 
Angeles; Hyde Shlock, Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., San 

" 3CO 


| a 
| 
i] e 
adiaiaaas: ariaia swine ae: caeeshaeeaas | E 
7pawy Teachers’ acency, | CHARLES E. GOODSPEED, Publisher 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools | . 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers } No. 5A Park St., Boston, Massachusetts. 
in obtaining positions. >y : P wae } 
ete) a a rn 
THERME i cachers’ Agency. ‘ eteiieteters meni 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. | (DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
Tel. 6129-18th. Joun C. RockweLt, Mgr., 3 E. 14th | 429 Sth Ave , bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York 
fof 


&t.. N. ¥ | Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers, Tauchnitz's British authors. Teub 








| HAKLUYT SOCIETY, New Volume for 1902 | Deit.*, Greck and, Latin Classics. Catalogue of srock 


| April 30, 1903, or July 31, if not resident in Europe, 


| Lenose & Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 


| will be issued as Vol. 11, Second Series, for 1902. 


Al SCHOLAR (PhD. of Fohns Hopkins) 


with several years’ experience in the teaching 
of English Philology, desires pusition in college or 
university well equipped with library facilities. First- 
class references as to scholarship and success as a 
teacher. 
Address C. C. C, office of the Nation, 
New York City. 


XPERIFNCED Native Parisian In- 

structor in Literature, Relles-Lettres. etc.. de- 

sires position as reader of French in University, College, 

or Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 
68, Abington, Connecticut, 


ASSAR STUDENT, EXPERIEWNC- 

ed in teaching, seeks summer employment. Posi- 
tion as tutor, companion, or with children preferred. 
Address E. C. B., Nation office. 


RYN MAWR GRADUATE wishes | 


position for summer a8 companion or governess. 
Address *‘ W.,’’ Nation office. 
ARVARD GRADUATE WISHES 
ay for summer as tutor. References ex- 
changed. Address ** Turor,”’ Nation Office. 


Financial. 


we bey h my oe be yp Fn exchanges and 
make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
LETTERS Australia, and South Africa; also make 

collections and issue Commercial and Trav- 
CREDIT eliers’ Credits available in all parts of the 


world, 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Second Series, Volume 10. The Portuguese Ex- | %9¢ Leipzig as soon as Issued 
pedition to Abyssinia in 1541, as narrated by Cas- | 
tanhoso and Bermudez. Edited by R. S. Wuurre- 
way, late I.C.S. pp. cxxxii+206. London, 1902, 8vo. 

Members of the Hakluyt Society applying before | 


[ By VIOLET JACOB. 12°, ner 5120 
EFPG oSgiseh 10 wralcsome, so 
| SHEEP-STEALERS 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


THE TURK 


i a 
A large and varied list of books on AND HIS LOST PROVINCES 
Iilust’d. All Booksellers. $2.00 net 


NATURE STUDY] — 


is published by FAMILY HISTORY ,%r,,7u00% sHeRWooD 
GINN @ COMPANY 


of Records and Record-searehing tn Great Britain aod 
Ireland, can now aces pe commissions to gather Record 

Boston New York 

San Francisco Atlanta 





will be enabled to receive on special terme and in 
the Hakluyt Society binding, the edition of Hak- 
luyt’s Principall Navigations, 1598-1600, in 12 
volumes, now being issued by Messrs. James Mac- 





Scotland. The Hakluyt Society will not now pro- 
ceed with their projected edition. Another work 





BASIL H. SOULSBY, F.R.G.S.,, 
Map Room, British Museum, London. 





evidence of Family History, Descent, and the Right tu 
Bear Arma. 
Address 50 Becroft Road, Brockley, Londun, 8. EK. 


London 
Columbus 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Read the KINDRED OF THE WILD. 
By Cuaries G. D. Roserrse. Price $2.00 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 


A complete list will be sent on ae. Cor- 
respondence is invited. 






a ° ° SCHOOL TRUSTEES, PRINCIPALS, 
An E-ducational Directory. TEACHERS, and others interested are‘ 
invited to consider the advantages of 
fered by The Nation as an advertising medium. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose col- 
umns offer so favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In 
its special field of political and literary criticism The Nation is unlike any other periodical, American or 
foreign. Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of 
the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, The Nation finds its readers able and 
anxious to secure for their children the best educational advantages 
The advertising rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most 
of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


Orders m1y be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN ‘HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


FLOOD—GRATTAN—O’CONNELL 
By the Right Hon, W. E. H. Lecky. New Edition, 2 Vols., Crown 


Svo, gilt top, $4.00 net, This New Edition is greatly enlarged 
and rewritten, and contains a new Introduction, 

“The new edition of this work brings it to the level of its distinguished 
author’s later knowledge and into harmony with his matured opinion . . . the 
student of history, and especially the student of the accurate history which Mr 
Lecky writes, w li take great satisfaction in the work in its present shape, re- 
flecting as {t does the ripe Judgment of a great scholar.”’— Outlook, New York. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, 
THE YOUNG CHEVALIER 


By ANDREW LanG. New Edition. With Photogravure Frontis- | 


piece. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv+476, $2.25 net. By mail, $2.42. 


*,* The text of this work has been revised by the Author, but other- 
wise is the same in a cheaper form as that which was published by 
Messrs. GouPIL, with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of Historical 
volumes. 

“The production of Mr. Lane’s Goup!] monograph on Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, at a cheap price, is an event of importance, as the volume not 
only exhibits the author at his best, writing con amore, yet with excellent judg- 
ment, ona favorite subject, but also embodies a large amount of matter from 
records provsoney unused, The value of these sources has already been per- 
ceived by other historians,.”’—Athenwum, London. 


WORDSWORTH 


By Watter RateicH, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow, author of *‘Style,” ‘*The English 
Novel,” etc. Crown 8yo, pp. 282, $2.00, 

“Since MATTHEW ARNOLD’s famous essay on WorRDswoORTH there has been 
none so illuminating as this of Professor RaLEIau’s ”— Daily Telegraph, London. 








AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656 


By Samvuet Rawson GARDINER, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Litt.D.Cam- 
bridge; LL.D. Edinburgh; &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Maps. In 4 Volumes. Crown 8vo, $2.00 each. 

Vol. I.—1649-1650, Vol. II. —1651-1653. Vol. IIT, —1653-1655, 
Ready. 
*,* Mr. Gardiner left one chapter of the final volume of this work 


| ready for publication, which will appear as Chapter XLIX. of this edi- 


tion. 
It will also be printed separately as a supplement to the Library Edi- 


tion. 8vo, price $1.00. 





“No more opportune or nore delightfnl book of travel has appeared for 
many years.’’—Spectator. 


THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA 


By G. F, Assorr. With 8 full-page Illustrations and Map. Demy 
8vo, pp. xii+344, $5.00 net. By mail, $5.20. 

‘*Now that the interest of Europe is so largely concentrated on Macedonia, 
Mr. ABBOTT’s delightful account of his recent tour in that distressful but pic- 
turesque country has a topical interest nearly equal to its literary charm. Mir. 
ABBOTT has a genial sense of humor, a strong intelligence, and a limpid style, 
which in combination have enabled him to produce one of the best books of 
travel in Turkish dominions which have appeared since KINGLAKRr’s ‘ Eothen,’ 
and one which has a great deal in common with that immortal work.’’— 
Spectator. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: 


Its Forms, Its Cause, Its Development, and Its Value 


By James Suzy, M.A., LL.D., author of “‘The Human Mind: a 
Text-book in Psychology,” ‘Outlines of Psychology,” ‘‘Studies 
of Childhood,” etc. 8vo, $4.00 net. By mail, $4.64. 

“Professor James Sully . hot the first writer, of course, to propound a 


‘theory of laughter,’ but he is perhaps the first, so far as we are concerned, to 
give us something near a satisfying proposition.”— The Spectator (London). 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


93 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Ghree Books for 


the Ghoughtful 


By CHARLES WAGNER 


The The 
Simple Life 


My Dear Mr. Wagner: 


Permit me to thank you most cordially for sending me «The Better Way.’’ 
I am glad to take this chance oftelling you personally how much I appreciate and 


value your work. I preach your books to my countrymen ! 
With high regard, sincerely yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By FELIX ADLER 


LIFE and DESTINY 


Thoughts in brief, embodying the spirit of Dr. Adler’s lectures before the 


Ethical Culture Society. 


«« Dr. Adler’s thoughts are conveyed in a style singularly pure and sweet. a amulg ne ababaielinaas muaaianadicaalapetauantcuicialbadihions 
Without cant or pretension, they are clear as crystal.’’—N. 7. 


$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.06 


McCLVRE, PHILLIPS (Q CO., COMPLETE Lactre, “Acree ot Diamonds 


d 6 cts. in stamps for Booklet No. 340, 
containing it as found in Reed's Famous Li- 


PUBLISHERS 


Better Way 


$1.25 $1.00 net; postpaid $1,08 


NEW YORK 


Reciprocity 


Just Published. 


By Prof. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
of Chicago University, and 


H. PARKER WILLIS 


of Washington and Lee University. 
8vo, net $2.00 (Postage 18 cts. extra.) 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New Yor, 












Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Kings, 


With an Introduction and Appendix by the 
Rey. C. F. BURNEY, M.A. 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.75. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Evening Sun. 


ASK FOR 


| 








bra MOD ELOQUENCE. John D. Morris 
= — | Go Suite 63, Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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The Week. 


The extraordinary turning of Demo- 
cratic sympathies to Mr. Cleveland is a 
fine tribute to character. It shows that 
such solid parts and services as his can 
not be permanently obscured by a storm 
of calumny and detraction. All that he 
has had to do has been to wait quietly 
for the whirligig of time to bring him 
its revenges. Where all was execration 
all is now acclaim. It is a kind of fore- 
taste of the way in which history makes 
the scales swing even, that few buffet 
ed men have been permitted to enjoy 
in their lifetime. Mr. Cleveland is en- 
titled to take thorough satisfaction in 
the inclining to him again of his party's 
thoughts and hopes. Beyond its person- 
al significance, there is cause for grati- 
fication in a great political organization 
showing signs of returning sanity. It 
has been running after false gods. It 
has been filling its belly with the east 
wind. Now it is beginning ruefully to 
pull itself together, to think that it 
might be just as well to try to win the 
country’s confidence once more, and to 
cast about for a real leader. It is not 
strange that there should be mention of 
the name which was so long a tower of 
strength and a symbol of victory. But 
as for the actual nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland for the Presidency next year, 
that is a matter, we presume, about 
which his serene philosophy is not at all 
disturbed. Under the circumstances, it 
is something which neither he nor his 
friends can take very seriously. 





Mr. Perry Heath’s explanation of the 
postal scandals does not stop with his 
belief in ex-Postmaster-General Smith's 
kindly desire to help out his friends. 


That there were irregularities in the De- | 


partment during the war with Spain he 
freely admits, saying they had the sanc- 
tion of an Assistant Attorney-General, 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, and of 
the entire Cabinet. There being no money 
in any class of departmental funds spe- 
cially set aside for the enormous task of 
supplying 275,000 soldiers in dozens—if 
not hundreds—of camps with mail 
matter, Mr. Smith was forced to draw 
upon funds appropriated for other pur- 
poses. But Mr. Heath gives us his word 
that the idea of funds being appropriat- 
ed for private use is “utterly silly.” Un- 
fortunately, he stops there. He has 
nothing further to say about the irregu- 
larities in appointments and promotions, 
and in the many other ways which are 
daily being exposed. About these irreg- 
ularities the public is just now very anx 
ious to be informed, and is likely to grow 





more inquisitive as election time draws 
near. Until other reasons are forthcom- 
ing, there will be a general belief that 
the kind of politics for which Mr. Heath 
is noteworthy may have had considera- 
ble to do with bringing about the dis 
ordered and scandalous conditions with 
which Mr. Payne is now struggling. 


The case of John C. Algood, the co} 
ored letter carrier at Gallatin, Tenn., is 
a more aggravated one than that of the 
colored postmistress at Indianola, Miss. 
Algood was selected for his place in the 
rural free delivery service under the 
rules and requirements of the civil-ser- 
vice law, upon the declination of the 
white man who outranked him in the 
competition. He owes his appointment 
not to favor, but to merit; his color be- 
ing unknown. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment exercised no option in the matter, 
but merely confirmed what the law 
awarded. On Thursday, while perform- 
ing his duties, he was “held up” by a 
band of masked men, and ordered to de- 
sist from his work of delivering letters; 
at the same time, not to divulge the 
cause of his resigning his place, but to 
assign false reasons. This is the approv- 
ed Ku-klux method of vindicating the 
superiority of the white race in some 
parts of the South. We presume that 
this step is not approved by the intelli- 
gent and self-respecting people of Gal- 


‘ latin and the vicinity, but whether it is 


or not, they will have to pay the penalty 
for it, in the suspension of rural free de- 
livery if need be. 


There are several points of view from 
which the remarkable rise in cotton 
prices may be regarded. In so far as 
the fixing of this week’s high price—the 
highest for the period in thirteen years 
—is a speculative operation, it is much 
regretied. Even if speculation 
were really a minor influence, so high a 
price will, if long maintained, have two 
unfortunate results—to check our export 
trade in cotton, and to derange the plans 
of the cotton-goods manufacturers. On 
the other hand, the Southern producer 
naturally feels much the same elation as 
the Western wheat grower in the 
great rise of 1898, and there can be no 
doubt, the cotton crop being by no means 
disastrously “short,” that the wealth of 
the Southern section of the United States 
will be greatly enhanced by the good 
price commanded by the staple. Brief- 
ly, it may be said that the generai aver 
age rise in cotton prices, during the past 
four years, has resulted more largely 
from increasing consumption of the ar- 
than from deficient crops. The 
American crop now marketing is appar- 
ently under the average of the past five 


to be 


did 


ticle 





years, but it is very much larger than 
any cotton crop harvesfed up to 1898. In 
the five 
consumption of 


sane annual 
United 


States has increased over amillion bales 


years, however, 


cotton in the 


or nearly 40 per cent., while the world’s 


consumers, as a whole, are estimated to 
have increased their purchases by two 
million this increased 
arrested by ex 
for 


IS ah 


bales. How far 
would be 
the and 


the goods manufactured from it, 


consumption 


orbitant 


prices for 


stapie 


other question 


The Minister 
Limantour, has been in New 


Finance of Mexico, 
York 


eral days on business of importance to 


Mr 
sev 
his Government It is understood that 
the subject of the monetary standard of 
Mexico is one of his chief concerns, and 
that he will extend 
rope on that 


his journey to Eu 
The Ti 
lishes what purports to be an outline of 


account nes pub 


his policy. According to this, it is pro 

Mexi 

and coin a new silver 
7 


posed to demonetize the existing 
can silver dollar 
dollar to the amount of $100,000,000. Of 
course, it is to be coined on Government 
account solely, since the coinage of bul 
lion for private persons could not be re 
stricted in quantity. Such restriction of 


coinage is the demonetization of silver 
gold standard 
scientific It is the 
initial step that was taken by India 
Japan, Austria, Russia, farther 
back, by the membersof the Latin Union. 
We the 


statement, some hesitancy in 


the first step toward the 
and is perfectly 
and, 


Times's 
acknowl- 
edging that this is a gold-standard poli 
cy. Mr. Limantour may easily be par- 
doned for not desiring to awaken fears 
at home of a radical proceeding. There 
will be real difficulties enough to encoun- 
ter without exciting imaginary ones—the 
difficulty, for example, of dealing with 
the Mexican dollars circulating in other 
parts of the world. These it is propos 
ed to treat as merchandise, 
mit as imports only at a high 
duty. That is both right and necessary 
if the plan is to be carried into effect. 
The new Mexican dollars are to be legal 
tender for 50 cents each, and are to be 
kept at par with gold on that basis by 
a redemption fund of $25,000,000 gold in 
the Treasury. Presumably, the silver 
bullion the dollars will be 
obtained by exchange for the old ones 
now circulating in Mexico—the latter 
to be received at their market value 
The $25,000,000 gold for redemption pur- 
poses would probably be obtained by a 
loan, for which the credit of Mexico 
would be ample. 


observe, however, in 


and to ad 


rate of 


to coin new 


The United States has undoubtedly a 
case for diplomatic protest to Russia, if 
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we care to press it. But it is equally un- 
doubted that we shall do so with extra- 
ordinary ill grace. As a virtuous cham- 
pion of the open door of trade, this coun- 
try is calculated to leave all the Peck- 
sniffs and Tartuffes of history far be- 
hind. We take Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
and shut them up as tight as a drum. So 
far as the Senate could, it tied up the 
Cuban trade as exclusively our own. In 
the Philippines, we gave the world as 
solemn a promise of the open door as 
ever Russia did in Mantchuria, and then 
proceeded shamelessly to violate it by 
trick and artifice. The Russian For- 
eign Office might well, if it chose, give 
Mr. Hay a crushing tu quoque. Still, as 
we say, there is ground for reclamation 
if we choose to press forward with ail 
our inconsistencies thick upon us. Rus- 
sia is formally committed to us. We 
may, therefore, join with England and 
Japan in a common note of protest. That 
can do no harm, and it may do good. 
Very likely it will bring fresh assur- 
ances from Russia, fully as valuable as 
those she has before given. But as for 
the notion of anything further, an alli- 
ance with Japan and England, or in the 
background a threat of war—all that is 
a counsel of lunacy. There is no lawful 
way for the Administration to ally us, of 
its own motion, with any foreign Pow- 
er, and it would be madness to do it if 
there were. We can blunder into enough 
wars by ourselves without being dragged 
into one by the folly of an ally. The 
President will greatly misjudge the sit- 
uation and misrepresent and wrong the 
country if he countenances any step, in 
this Mantchurian business, going beyond 
the resources of peaceful diplomacy. 

It is easy to believe that the rising 
note of trades-union arrogance is seri- 
ously disturbing many captains of in- 
dustry in the West. Some of them are 
openly saying that it is the greatest 
threat to the continuance of our indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity. The 
notions which thousands of agitator- 
driven workingmen are getting about the 
possibility of indefinite increases’ in 
wages and shortening of hours, are 
bound to lead to a_ bitter awakening 
some day. Western business men are 
said to have approached the President 
on his travels and besought him to utte 
some word in public against the mad 
extremes of labor unions, There is the 
more force in this appeal, in that the 
extravagant hopes of the agitators are 
based in part upon Mr. Roosevelt's 
speech of last summer, announcing his 
sympathy with organized labor, and 
especially upon the aid and comfort 
which his course gave to the striking 
miners last October. Such a result was 
predicted at the time. Indeed, it is only 
human nature that labor leaders should 
point to the report of the Strike Com- 
mission as a warrant for their propa- 
ganda and their methods. All the more 





reason for the President’s choosing an 
early occasion, as he is urged by the 
Western men, to speak a sober word of 
warning on this subject. 


Gov. Yates of Illinois is hesitating over 
the bill authorizing municipal ownership 
of street railways, but the vote by which 
the measure passed the Legislature 
makes its enactment certain, even if it 
has to be over an executive veto. The 
act is general in its nature, and will put 
street transit in every city in Illinois 
within popular control. It empowers ci- 
ties to own, acquire, construct, maintain, 
and, if desired, to operate street car 
lines within their corporate limits. If 
municipal operation is not desired, a city 
may lease the lines, but only for a period 
of twenty years or less. The act does 
not become operative in any city until 
submitted to the voters and accepted by 
a majority. Before the city can purchase 
or build street-car lines, the financial 
project must be submitted and endorsed 
by three-fifths of the votes cast, or, if 
a bond issue is involved, by two-thirds. 
The bill contains no details as to fares. 
It is the outcome of the long fight over 
the renewal of the street-car franchises 
in Chicago, productive of so many scan- 
dals in the Legislature and the City 
Council. The Voters’ League has purged 
the Council until it is representative of 
the most enlightened public spirit in Chi- 
cago, and the Legislature has now been 
compelled to render franchise-grabbing 
impossible. 





Figues showing this city’s income 
through its bureau of licenses during 
the first four months of this year tell 
an interesting story. For the first four 
months of 1901, the last year of Tam- 
many administration, the total receipts 
of the Bureau of Licenses were $33,300. 
ior the same period of the present year 
the receipts were $61,392, or almost 
double. Similar results are shown in 
the comparative figures for the first 
eight days of May, a period during which 
an unusual number of licenses is al- 
ways applied for. The receipts for 
these eight days in 1901 were $12,217; 
this year $18,136. The explanation of 
these increases is that the pushcart ven- 
dors are now paying the city the fees 
required by law, and are thus securing 
for themselves the right to conduct their 
business, under proper restrictions, un- 
molested by the blackmailers to whom 
they formerly fell ready victims, Under 
the Tammany system, the vendors paid 
to the police and to district politicians 
far more than they now pay to the city, 
and the city, meanwhile, was robbed of 
its just revenues. It is said that until 
the present system was instituted, many 
of the vendors were ignorant of the ex- 
istence of legal licenses, supposing that 
to bribe the police was the only way to 
secure an opportunity to ply their trade. 





Baltimore must now be_ reckoned 
among cities where independent bodies 
of citizens devoted to the public welfare 
hold a balance of power In the elections. 
This result is clearly indicated in the 
election held on May 6. McLane, the 
Democratic candidate, who appears to 
have been victorious by the small mar- 
gin of a few hundred votes, Is described 
as an independent, public-spirited man, 
whose nomination was forced upon the 
Rasin machine by the better element in 
the party. Ex-Congressman Wachter, 
the Republican candidate, was nominat- 
ed after a brisk primary contest with a 
candidate of the machine of his party. 
For this reason, the independent element 
was somewhat divided. It is certain, 
from the closeness of the result, that if 
the issue had been squareiy presented 
between an unfit “ring’’ candidate on 
the one side and such a man as either 
McLane or Wachter on the other, the 
ring candidate would have been over- 
whelmed. The city is, of course, nomi- 
nally Democratic by a large majority. 





Further light on the direct nomina- 
tions law, just placed on the statute- 
books of New Jersey, adds to the inter- 
est with which students of primary re- 
form will watch the experiment. The 
authors of the New Jersey law have de- 
parted from the general scheme of direct 
nominations to the extent of attempting 
to preserve the convention, though pre- 
venting the manipulation of delegates 
by the bosses. Under the law, candidates 
for places as delegates to conventions 
are to announce themselves substantial- 
ly as provided for candidates for elec- 
tive offices. Their names are placed on 
an official ballot, printed at the expense 
and under the direction of the State; 
and, if he so wishes, the candidate for 
delegate may have printed opposite his 
name on the primary ballot the name of 
the person for whom he intends to vote 
in the convention. The authors of the 
law believe that under these provisions 
the actual contests between rival candi- 
dates for nominations will take place in 
the primary rather than in the conven- 
tion, the latter becoming useful chiefly 
for the purpose of adopting a party plat- 
form and formally recording the decision 
of the primaries. 





What’s in a name? How does it hap- 
pen that Lawyer Boardman of the firm 
of Boardman & Platt is retained by the 
Rapid Transit Commission and also by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company? 
The Commission and the railroad com- 
pany represent opposing interests, in the 
sense that the latter is presumed to get 
all the privileges it can for its tunnel at 
the lowest possible cost to itself, while 
the former is bound to maintain a 
jealous care for the public interests, 
and undoubtedly does so. At the meet- 
ing of the Rapid Transit Board on 
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Thursday the peculiar position of Mr. 
Boardman as counsel for both sides was 
brought up in the form of a resolution 
approving of the same, and a communi 
eation was read from Mr. Henry George, 
jr., criticising the lawyer for acting as 
an adviser of the corporation, and at the 
same time as an attorney of the Com- 
mission at a salary of $10,000. Mr. 
Boardman, as reported in a morning 
newspaper, said in reply: 

“When the Pennsylvania Company called 
on me to act in an advisory capacity, | 
called on you, Mr. Orr, and asked if you 


saw any impropriety in my so acting. You 


said you did not, and I asked to be released 
from any duties relating to the Pennsyl- 
vania franchise. I did not represent the 
Pennsylvania Company in its dealings with 
this Board.” 


Notwithstanding the apparent incon- 
gruity of Mr. Boardman’s position, it 
can all be explained if we assume that 
his services to the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission are only nominal, that the real 
law business is done by somebody else, 
that he only lends a name to the enter- 
prise, and that that name is Platt. 


The Evening Post was, it appears, mis 
led by its Havana informant in the mat 
ter of the alleged connection 
xen. Wood as inspirer, and Lieutenant 
Runcie as writer, of the North Amer 
ican Review article of January, 1900, on 
which we commented last week. Nor 
can that journal substantiate its other 
authority on which it placed reliance. 
We have, therefore, unwitting!y given 
currency to a charge against Gen. Wood 
which must be pronounced baseless; and 
this we much regret. 


between 


In offering at par, on Thursday, a 3 
per cent. loan for purposes of Transvaal 
reconstruction, the British Government 
has fixed a lower price—having regard 
to the higher interest rate—than 
been allowed in any of its preceding 
loan issues of the Boer war period. This 
fact has evoked criticism in some 
eign newspapers, which seem to have 
expected that, with return of peace, the 
rate at which the Exchequer could bor- 
row ought at once to grow more favor- 
able. But such criticism overlooks the 
fact that the price at which public se- 
curities can be placed depends, not mere 
ly on the position of the borrowing gov 
ernment, but on the question whether 
its borrowings are at an end or not. 
Return of peace very commonly means 
suspension of borrowing by the 
cessful belligerent. If so, the price of 
its outstanding bonds might reasonably 
advance. But if the Governmentstraight- 
way finds it necessary to go on with 
its borrowing operations, the principle 
of supply and demand is at work again 
in the market for its securities. The 
£35,000,000 loan announced by the Brit- 
ish Government last week, though not in 
form a British loan, 


has 


for- 


suc 


nevertheless car 





that and 
adds to the supply of securities pressing 
for British funds. It 
be surprising, therefore, that, 
in order to place the loan satisfactorily 


ries Government's guarantee, 


on the market 


need not 


larger inducements than before had to 


be offered. Our own country’s experi 
ence of a generation ago is a case in 
point. When Lee surrendered, in April 
1865, United States 6 per cents. sold 
above 110. They fel] to 105 before the 
year was over, and did not again reach 
their best price of tne war-time until 
1868. The slow process of real absorp 


the war-bond issues 


that phenomenon 


tion of explained 
as it does the present 


low price of the Transvaal loan 
The duty bread tax) 
in the list of 
posed at the 
Hicks-Beach 
face of strong opposition. The new Chan 
the Ritchie, 
now proposes its repeal, and the opposi 
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instance of 
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Sir 
with reluctance and in 


cellor of Exchequer, Mr. 


tion to this step is more clamorous, if 


than that 
Michael three years ago. 


not stronger, faced by Sir 


The Chambers 
of Agriculture demand its retention as a 
themselves, 


matter of protection to 


They hold the same position and use the 


same arguments as the Agrarian party 
in Germany; but they have no chance of 
success. It is impossible that England 


the laws 
nently without applying the same prin- 
To do the lat 


fiscal 


should restore corn perma 
ciple to other industries. 
her whole 

No 


of the Exchequer could form an estimate 


ter would be to turn 


system bottom upward. Chancellor 
of his revenues under such a change. No 


political party could survive the storms 


that would sweep the hustings under a 


protective policy It may be assumed, 
therefore, that Mr. Ritchie will take no 
step backward. In the debate in the 
House on April 28 he said that he was 


prepared to remit existing taxes to the 


amount of €10,500.000, of which €2,000.- 
000 would be the bread tax. He expect- 
ed that the latter remission would ulti- 


mately be £2,500,000, 





Of course, the Liberals concur in this 
but hold Mr. Ritchie 
does not go far enough in the reduction 
His 


£8,500,000 from the income tax. 


policy, they that 


of indirect taxes budget proposes 


to remil 


tn other words, the consumers, who com- 


pose the bW&k of the population, get 
only one-fifth of the reduction, while 
the well-to-do classes get four-fifths. On 


this 


court 


Sir William Har- 
His 
remarks were not at all of the ad cap 


statement of facts, 


made a very strong speech. 


fandum sort, although he cou!ld not avoid 


alluding to the contention of Mr. Bal- 
four, at the time when the bread tax 
was enacted, that it would not be felt 


classes. The contention 
should be 


working 


by the working 
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Little 
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jects to new enterprises and entangling 
the world 
responsibilities 


maintenance implies He 


cepted for himself the title of a 


Englander 


alliances in various parts of 


which are bringing new 


and new burdens upon a people already 


overtaxed. “You perorate about the Em- 


pire,” he said, “but it is not the Empire 
that pays: it is Little England that 
pays.” What does Australia pay for 


the support of the Empire? What does 


Canada pay? What does South Africa 
pay? Mr. Chamberlain had visited the 
latter country, and had = obtained the 
privilege of guaranteeing a loan of £35, 


HOO.000 to the ravages of 
but that, the 
the first in 


conclusion, he 


repair in part 


the war in the Transvaal 


speaker believed, was only 


stalment In expressed 


the opinion that England could not con 


tinue adding £5,500,000 per year to 
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ordinary expenditures as had been her 


habit of late, both in war and in peace 


Recent 


changes in the British navy 
will arouse much interest in this country 
because, as far as the instruction of of 


ficers goes, they are in many respects an 


imitation of our own system. It is now 


planned that every English naval officer, 
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' CORRUPTION AT THE FOUNTAIN. 

Fresh ramifications of the postal 
scandals appear under every thrust of 
the probe. Postmaster-General Payne 
asks to be reported as having “just 
laughed” at new charges, but the coun- 
try is not laughing. Friday’s removals 
from office are no joke. What was first 
thought to be a petty irregularity in one 
department, now seems to be corruption 
which has honeycombed the whole ser- 
vice. Not only in the Postmaster-Gener- 
al’s permanent establishment at Wash- 
ington, but in various _post-offices 
throughout the country, including New 
York and Indianapolis, suspicion of gross 
disregard of the law, to say nothing of 
favoritism and bribery, is rife and in- 
creasing. We smile at the man who was 
just now detected in a crude and open 
offer of $300 for appointment to a coun- 
try post-office, yet the evidence that more 
refined but none the less corrupt meth- 
ods are prevalent throughout the entire 
postal department is accumulating in 
the most alarming way. 

Everybody is speaking of the anomaly 
of frauds like these occurring under a 
President who is at once a civil-service 
reformer and an honest man. Who could 
have imagined that the first term of 
Theodore Roosevelt should begin dis- 
agreeably to remind us of the second 
term of Gen. Grant? We have repeat- 
edly borne witness to the pains Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has taken to improve the 
public service. He has probably given 
more thought and labor to it, and in- 
curred more enmities in standing up for 
what he believed to be his duty in that 
respect, than any of his recent predeces- 
sors. Abundant testimony comes to us 
of his readiness to coéperate with the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and of the 
better spirit which he has been able to 
infuse in many heads of departments. 
But all this only deepens the mystery. 
Is an honest Executive, then, no guar- 
antee of henesty in the executive ser- 
vice? Mr. Roosevelt has not been per- 
sonally impeccable, He has set some un- 
fortunate examples of favoritism. His 
“friend Joe Murray” in place, and 
Byrne a District Attorney because he 
“has been useful to me,” have been, of 
course, a direct if unintended enconrage- 
ment to Senatorial spoils-mongers. But 
in the main, as we have said, he has 
worked hard to raise the standard of 
appointment to office and of fidelity in 
office. How is it, then, that this mortti- 
fication and embarrassment of a reveal- 
ed network of corruption in a great 
branch of the public service should have 
befallen precisely that President under 
whom we should least have looked to 
see it? 


The true answer to this question will 
take us beyond personality to system. 
There was, after all, a certain sound 
sense in the famous cry of Anacharsis 
Clootz, “France, heal thyself of indi- 





viduals!” At any rate, we must admit 
that a combination of many individuals 
is often too strong for a single one. Such 
we now see to be the case at Washing- 
ton. An honest President is caught 
helpless in a dishonest system. We 
have before us a letter from a keen and 
veteran observer. Writing of the thick- 
ening postal scandals, he says: “I tell 
you, after thirty-five years of close offi- 
cial observation in Washington, that it 
iz nonsense, child’s play, idiocy, to sup- 
pose that the Executive fountains can 
pour out pure water as long as the Con- 
gressional cesspool empties into the 
fountain-head of the Departments.” 

This fundamental axiom of political 
water-infection helps us to see what an 
absurd figure is cut by Senator Lodge 
and other Congressmen who are deplor- 
ing the political effect of the scandalous 
revelations. They even pull a long face 
and warn the President to make haste 
and bundle out the scoundrels. But who 
are the scoundrels? Why, the nominees 
of those very Congressmen. Every man 
of them has his “influence.” All of the 
implicated postmasters and nearly all of 
the chiefs of division have been imposed 
upon the President by Congressmen, or 
the bosses behind Congressmen. For 
every one of Senator Lodge’s rascals 
turned out, we may be sure that he has 
another just as good. There is, indeed, 
something very like a refinement of in- 
sult in the attitude of Senators who be- 
wail the fact that the party is being in- 
jured by the President’s delay in remov- 
ing the rogues they have foisted upon 
him. What they ought to get from the 
Executive lips, when they go to him with 
that plaint, is such a blunt retort as 
President Cleveland once addressed to a 
Senator: “Well, I suppose you have 
come to ask me to appoint another horse- 
thief!” 

But behind arrogant Congressmen 
stands the arrogant machine—“Organi- 
zation,” the wise it call. The Organiza- 
tion dictates to Congressmen, the latter 
dictate to the President. Our latest for- 
eign critic, Ostrogorski, hits off the situ- 
ation exactly when he writes that “the 
managers of the Organization, disguised 
as members of Congress, forced the Ex- 
ecutive to make over the whole Federal 
patronage to them.” That takes us back 
to the true source of the evil. A politi- 
cal system which, realiy representing 
only a minority of the party, controls 
nominations to elective® office, and, 
through them, dictates the nominees to 
appointive office—there you have the 
origin of that coil of corruption in which 
President Roosevelt finds himself en- 
tangled. Let the most upright Executive 
that ever lived concede the right of the 
Senate to nominate as well as confirm, 
and he puts himself into the hands of a 
system whose first thought and chief 
aim are selfish personal gain, not public 
service. With such an idea dominant in 
the masters, how can the men be won- 





dered at for prostituting their official 
position and their brief opportunity to 
private advantage? 

Remedies for this spreading and fes- 
tering evil the American people must 
find, if they would not all be eaten up 
of corruption. Every movement to ex- 
tend and strengthen the classified ser- 
vice, in which entrance and promotion 
go by.merit, not by ‘‘pull,’” must be 
grasped at as a means of political sal- 
vation. The higher officials, from Presi- 
dent down, must be held to a more rigid 
responsibility, and forbidden them- 
selves to act upon the principles of fa- 
voritism and “graft,” if they would not 
see their example spread downward in 
accelerating demoralization. If House 
and President could unite to cut the 
claws of the Senate in the matter of 
patronage, so much the better. But the 
full remedy will not be found short of an 
aroused and active and independent pub- 
lic spirit which will fight the corrupt 
machine in its stronghold by making 
its nominations worthless, and despising 
alike its swords and its rewards. 


REAL CURRENCY REFORM. 


Telegrams from Hot Springs, Va., 
the other day, informed the public that 
a sub-committee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, consisting of four Re- 
publican members (Senators Aldrich, 
Allison, Platt of Connecticut, and Spoon- 
er), had met there to consider the ques- 
tion of the national-bank currency, An 
outline of the plan contemplated was 
published as a Washington dispatch in 
the Tribune of May 7. In a general 
way it confirms the inferences drawn 
from the Aldrich bill of the last ses- 
sion, as contrasted with that of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and implies that the Senate will 
adhere to the former. It is added, how- 
ever, that Senator Spooner inclines to 
the principles of the House measure. 

The difference between the two mea- 
sures is radical. The Senate bill pro- 
poses no change from the present meth- 
ods of issuing national-bank notes, but 
provides that the amount of Government 
bonds available for security therefor 
shall be enlarged in an indirect way by 
releasing bonds now held as security 
for Government deposits in national 
banks, the amount of which is about 
$150,000,000. The Aldrich bill proposed 
that bonds of State and municipal gov- 
ernments and of certain railroads 
should be accepted as collateral secur- 
ity for such deposits. The Tribune's 
dispatch tells us that the object of this 
change is to ease the Government bond 
market, and make it possible for bank- 
ers to obtain securities for bank circula- 
tion without paying a premium so high 
as to take all profit out of the note is- 
sues. 

This explanation of the main object of 
the Aldrich bill throws light on the op- 
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posing principles argued for by the 
House and the Senate respectively. The 
contention of the House Committee, as 
set forth in the Fowler bill and report, 
is that a bond-secured currency never 
can be an elastic currency, since it re 
quires the bank to invest as much money 
in procuring its circulating notes as it 
gains by putting them in circulation. In 
fact, it has to invest more, since the 
bonds command a premium in the mar- 
ket, and since some of the notes will be 
either in the bank’s vaults or en route 
homeward for redemption, and will not 
be earning anything at such times. The 
cost of transportation and of printing 
and renewing the notes must also be paid 
by the issuing banks. These are suf- 
ficient reasons why the existing bank- 
note currency is non-elastic; but the 
fundamental reason is that they are not 
based upon the “banking principle.” 

The raison d’étre of banking consists 
in exchanging the well-known credit of 
the bank for the less known credit of 
the bank’s customer. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the well-known credit of 
the bank is issued in the form of notes 
or of deposits, the latter being a right 
to draw checks on the bank, which the 
banker authorizes when he discounts 
the customer’s paper. Under the “bank- 
ing principle’ which prevails in all 
countries except the United States and 
that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land, the law authorizes the customer, 
. after his paper is discounted, either to 
draw checks against the deposit so cre- 
ated, or to take the bank’s notes, which 
are issued without special security. This 
is an elastic currency. It rises and falls 
according to the demand of business, 
because every issue of banknotes and 
every return of them to the bank, wheth- 
er large or small, is an expression of the 
wants of trade at the moment when it 
takes place. 

On the other hand, when a bank takes 
out circulation under our present system, 
it engages perforce in a bond-specula- 
tion. The bank is an active business en- 
terprise. It expects to earn the aver- 
age rate of profit in the community of 
which it is a member. As a purchaser 
of bonds, it has to bid against retired 
capitalists, savings banks, executors of 
decedent estates, and other investors to 
whom security is a higher consideration 
than profit. Not infrequently the Gov- 
ernment itself comes into the market as 
a competing buyer. The price of the 
bonds is thus forced up beyond the 
chance of the average return on the 
capital employed. After the banker has 
bought his bonds and taken out his cir- 
culation, there is no certainty that he 
will keep it. He must still watch the 
market. He must avoid a loss on the 
bonds, and he will make a profit on them 
if he can. He is a trustee for his share- 
holders, and he must do what their in- 
terests require. If the chance to avoid 
a loss, or to make a profit, presents it- 





self, he must seize it, regardless of the 
effect upon the circulating medium in 
general. Thus the issue of notes is not 
the chief concern of the bank. It is sec- 
ondary to something else, and this is one 
of the reasons why a bond-secured cur- 
rency never can be an elastic currency. 
It is responsive, not to the wants of 
trade, but to the price of bonds. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 

Lord Lansdowne’s declaration in Par- 
liament that Great Britain would not al- 
low any other Power to establish a naval 
station in the Persian Gulf, has been 
construed as an assertion of the Monroe 
Doctrine, mutatis mutandis. And so it 
is, if we accept Daniel Webster's defini- 
tion of the Doctrine that each nation 
has the right to take such steps as it 
deems necessary for its own safety. Eng- 
land's route to India is via the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. A strong naval 
power in the Persian Gulf would be a 
menace to her line of communication. 
But this is not the sole reason for giv- 
ing the warning. British trade in Persia 
itself is menaced by Russia in the north. 
The time has come to decide whether 
this trade shall be retained or not. If 
it is to be kept, railways, must be built 
from the Gulf northward. They must be 
built with the codperation of British cap- 
ital, and protected by British fleets. 

What would happen if some other na- 
tion should have a Monroe Doctrine of 
its own applicable to this particular part 
of the earth’s surface? Suppose that Rus- 
sia should conceive that a naval station 
in the Persian Gulf is necessary to her 
safety, and should proceed to establish 
one at Bunder Abbas, upon which she 
long ago fixed her glittering eye? Who 
would decide between these two con- 
flicting necessities? Evidently nothing 
but powder and ball could arbitrate that 
question. Lord Lansdowne intended to 
be understood in that way. More than 
that, he implied that Great Britain was 
able to make her words good as against 
any Power or combination of Powers in- 
clined to dispute her. She has virtual 
possession of those waters now. She 
has Aden and Bombay as naval bases, 
and no other Power has either ships or 
coalingstations within striking distance. 
Her position in the Persian Gulf is as 
strong as that of Russia in Mantchuria, 
and Lord Lansdowne’s declaration may 
be taken as tit-for-tat to Russia’s recent 
demands on China respecting the latter 
country. 

The situation in the Gulf is described 
in Mr. H. J. Whigham’s book ‘The Per- 
sian Problem’—a revised collection of 
articles contributed by the author to the 
Morning Post of London and just publish- 
ed by Messrs. Scribner. Lord Lansdowne’s 
manifesto seems to have been largely 
anticipated by these and similar con- 
tributions to the English press. The sub- 
stance of the matter is that Russia has 
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Review, and the Fortnightly, have ad- 
vocated the policy of allowing Russia 
to take it. This policy has now been 
negatived decisively by the Government, 
and it is difficult to see how Russia can 
help herself in that quarter. 


COPYRIGHT IN THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIAS. 

It may be taken as evidence of the vi- 
tality of the subject that six full quarto 
pages of the new ‘Encyclopedia Britan 
nica’ are allowed to “Copyright.” “T. E. 
S.” deals with English, “G. H. P.” with 
American, and “E. Ba.” with Artistic 
Copyright. "Thomas Edward Scrutton 
confines himself to supplementing the 
original contribution to the ninth edi- 
tion of the ‘Britannica’ (by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson) by analyzing the subsequent 
judicial decisions on copyright questions, 
adding brief paragraphs on colonial and 
international copyright, and summariz- 
ing the provisions of the Berne Con- 
vention. What he contributes is neces- 
sarily accurate and valuable, and one 
could wish that his thorough knowledge 
of the subject and exceptional gift of 
concise summary and expression had 
been allowed fuller scope. He dismisses 
the interesting and delicate situation of 
copyright in Canada, for example, with 
the mere statement that “the desire of 
Canadian printers to allow or require 
copyright works to be reprinted or print- 
ed in Canada has given rise to a very 
difficult controversy.” 

George Haven Putnam devotes the 
main portion of his article to an exposi- 
tion of the law of March 3, 1891, and the 
events leading up to its enactment. For 
the sake of historical accuracy, Wash- 
ington should have been added to the 
list of cities in which were organized in- 
ternational copyright associations, a’'- 
though not there by reason of the initia- 
tive of the conference committee of the 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Leagues. The 
copyright-law amendments subsequent 
to the international copyright act are 
very briefly summarized, special atten- 
tion being directed to the creation of the 
office of Register of Copyrights, the re- 
organization of the Copyright Office, and 
the kind and amount of the copyright 
business, The rider to the Public Docu 
ments act of January 12, 1895, providing 
that no “Government publication shall 
be copyrighted” is of sufficient impor- 
tance to have been included in the sum- 
mary of legislation relating to copy- 
right. In conclusion, Mr, Putnam insists 
that “no little confusion and inequity” 
has been brought about by the typesetting 
clause, and that, “with this manufactur- 
ing condition out of the way, there 
would be nothing to prevent the United 
States from becoming a party to the 
Convention of Berne.” He submits some 
considerations regarding the possible 
amendment of the laws in force, advo- 
cating, inter alia, an increase of the 





term of protection to the life of the au- 
thor and for thirty years thereafter. 

The longer section on “Artistic Copy- 
right,” confined entirely to English law, 
gives a history of the legislation in re- 
lation to works of art, and an analysis 
of the act of 1862, prior to which date, 
singularly enough, no legislation exist- 
ed in Great Britain to give copyright 
protection to paintings, drawings, or 
photographs. Bills are now pending be- 
fore Parliament to improve the present 
unsatisfactory condition of artistic 
copyright, which is thus summarized: 

“We have five British acts, three dealing 
with engraving, one with sculpture, and 
one with painting, drawing, and photog- 
raphy, and between them there is very 
little relation. We have three terms of 
duration of copyright—twenty-eight years 
for engraving; fourteen for sculpture, with 
a second fourteen if the artist be alive at 
the end of the first; life and seven years 
for painting, drawing, or photography. 
There are two different relations of the 
artist to his copyright. The sculptor's 
right to sell his work and retain his copy- 
right has never been questioned so long as 
he signs and dates it. The painter’s copy- 
right is made to depend upon the signing 
of a document by the purchaser of his 
work. The engraver and the sculptor are 
not required to register; but the author’s 
name, and the date of putting forth or pub- 
lishing, must appear on his work. The 
painter cannot protect his copyright with- 
out registration, but this registration as it 
is now required is merely a pitfall for the 
unwary.” 

It is insisted that “the great obstacle 
in the way of securing a really good ar- 
tistic bill has been the introduction into 
it of photography,’’and that“there seems 
considerable fear that, in any new legisla- 
tion, the attempt to give the same terms 
to both painter and photographer may 
lead to great injury and injustice to the 
public.” 

The two-page article on Copyright in 
the ‘New International Encyclopedia,’ 
while offering no special opportunity for 
comment, invites suggestions in the way 
of revision. The assertion that copy- 
right in published works exists in Eng- 
land to-day by virtue of the act of July 
1, 1842, with no hint of the numerous 
preceding and subsequent enactments af- 
fecting literary and artistic property, is 
likely tomislead; and the various amend- 
ments of our own Revised Statutes re- 
lating to copyrights are ignored in the 
statement that “the act now in force is 
that of July 8, 1870, amended, in regard 
to its international provisions, in March, 
1891." In summarizing these two acts, 
it was a singular slip to include the qual- 
ifying phrase “being a citizen of the 
United States, or a_ resident therein,” 
when the chief purpose of the act of 
March 38, 1891, was to remove these re- 
strictive words from the law then in 
force. 

Readers not familiar with the subject 
are likely to get a wrong impression from 
the inclusion of “written articles” in 
the list of subjects of copyright protec- 
tion, no point being better established 
than the fact (as Mr. Drone expresses it) 
that ‘publication is the beginning of 





statutory copyright, and a condition pre- 
cedent to its existence.” The copyright 
business was not transferred to the Li- 
brarian of Congress in 1831, as stated, 
but by the act of 1870, and the office of 
Register of Copyrights was created by 
a provision of the legislative appro- 
priation act of February 19, 1897, and not 
by the copyright act of 1891. The term 
of our copyright protection is correctly 
stated as twenty-eight years with a right 
of renewal for fourteen years more, but 
it is incorrect to say that ‘‘this time lim- 
it is that of the original English stat- 
utes,” because the original English act 
(of 1709) provided for a term of protec- 
tion of twenty-one years for books then 
printed; and, for books to be printed, 
fourteen years from publication, with a 
renewal term of fourteen years more— 
and the English term has never been pre- 
cisely the same as our present term. 

The necessity for condensation in an 
encyclopedia article doubtless renders 
absolute accuracy of distinction difficult, 
but it might have been well to make 
clear that while the copies for the four 
libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin are required to be de- 
posited only “on demand,” the British 
Museum is not obliged to make any de- 
mand, and neither the copyright nor the 
right to sue is affected by non-delivery. 
The statement is made that the “term for 
art copyright is fixed, under the act of 
38 Geo. III., at 28 years,” but chapter 71 
of that regnal year dealt only with the 
protection of works of sculpture, and not 
with works of art generally, and the 
term of such protection was 14, not 28 
years.. The law was amended by the 
act of May 18, 1814, which added a re- 
newal term of 14 years, and it was re- 
pealed in 1861. No mention is made of 
protection for other artistic productions, 
such as paintings and drawings, which, 
together with photographs, really fall 
under the provisions of the ‘Fine Arts 
Copyright Act” of 1862. 

The intricate matter of copyright and 
playright in England is dismissed with 
the mere statement that a dramatic pro- 
duction is given the same term of pro- 
tection as that accorded to a work of 
literature; and Sir James Stephen is 
quoted as authority for believing that 
copyright in acts of Parliament proba- 
bly vests in the Crown; but, after the 
publication of Sir James’s valuable di- 
gest of the English law of copyright, a 
Treasury Minute of August 31, 1887, de- 
termined that acts of Parliament, among 
other public documents, were free for 
reproduction without restriction in any 
form whatever. The assertion that 
there is, under the English law, ‘‘no ob- 
ligation to make registration’ should 
be qualified by pointing out that, in the 
case of paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs, registration is virtually a con- 
dition precedent to protection, as it is 
required to precede the infringement 
complained of, instead of simply preced- 
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serving to convey them to the station, so 
that the loss inflicted on the hotels, apart- 
ments, and pensions was considerable, to 
say nothing of the provision dealers, guides, 
and all the breadwinners whose chief source 
of gain is these very visitors. With the ex- 
ception of prohibiting mass meetings in 
public buildings and in ‘‘the open,” the au- 
thorities remained neutral, calling some 20,- 
000 troops of all arms into Rome for the 
protection of the Vatican, of the obnoxious 
printing establishments, and of the krumiri. 
The municipal authorities, with praise- 
worthy promptness, provided bread and 
meat for all from Naples and Florence— 
so amply, indeed, that, when the general 
strike ceased, ninety quintals of bread and 
some $6,000 worth of provisions were dis- 
tributed among the poor, many of whom 
were the more cr less voluntary strikers 
themselves, and among the charitable es- 
tablishments. 

The Labor Bureau, whose executive had, 
as we have seen, disapproved of but made 
no attempt to prevent the strike, summoned 
a few friends in council—Ferri, Lollini, 
other Socialists and Deputies—and it was 
decided that, the demonstration of solidarity 
having been made, the strike must cease. 
The executive summoned the leaders of the 
separate trades, thanked them for their 
“generous manifestation of loyalty to their 
working comrades in misfortune,’’ and ex- 
horted them to return to their usual vo- 
cations, which, probably after enjoying their 
brief Roman holiday, they did with the ut- 
most alacrity. No notice was taken of 
their absence by their employers, who had 
not had time to take on new hands. Gio- 
litti, Minister of the Interior, was con- 
gratulated on his precautions for the pre- 
vention of disorder and the avoidance of 
bloodshed, by the King himself, and by all 
but the employers of the typographical 
strikers, who meanwhile remained in the 
same condition as before the general strike 

even worse off, as the employers, encour- 
aged by the pledges of the other industrial 
and commercial capitalists, became more 
resolute in refusing to treat with the Fede- 
ration as such. The newspapers, which 
had been suspended during the strike, 
mostly counselled submission. The Rev- 
olutionary Socialists still kept silence, 
but the men were so exasperated that, 
when called upon by the chief mover and 
leader of the strike, Parpagnolli, to decide 
on surrender or on submission by appeal to 
a general referendum, 1,400 voted by ballot 


for the continuation of the strike, less than 
300 for its cessation. Here the Labor Bu- 
reau did intervene to prove to them the ut- 


(er hopelessness of holding out. So to 
necessity they ylelded; the employers re- 
fusing to dismiss a single krumir, taking 
the strikers back one by one, according to 
the roll-lists, and sending personal sum- 
mons to the respective houses of the men, 
in no case treating with the Federazione 
del Libro. 

Clearly, every country and class must buy 
its own experience. A century of industrial 
warfare in England has reduced strikes 
practically to zero and theoretically to a 
negative, but here in Italy they are re- 
enacted day by day all over the country. 
Lately did not the very schoolboys go on 
strike because they or their professors had 
misinterpreted some measure adopted by 
the Minister of Public Instruction? As soon 
as the general strike was over, the five Re- 


: 





publican members of the executive sent in 
their resignation on the ground that the 
strike had been made without consultation 
with them and in spite of their disapproval. 
They had kept silence while it lasted in 
order not to add to the general confusion; 
but they now withdrew irrevocably. The 
six Socialists entreated them to reconsider 
their decision, and the general council of 
the labor board, which is the assembly of 
the representatives of all the organizations 
of the workingmen in Rome, pronounced 
“absolution” for all the sins of commission 
and omission by the entire executive, beg- 
ging them to accept a bili of indemnity 
and all to remain at their posts. The Re- 
publicans, while heartily grateful for the 
encomiums of the council, affirmed that 
they could not consent to remain in a po- 
sition in which they were unable to carry 
out measures beneficial, from their point 
of view, to the working classes, or to pre- 
vent others which they consider detrimen- 
tal. Hence the Socialists felt bound also 
to resign, and the workers remain pro tem. 
sheep without a shepherd. 


NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. 
Paris, April 22, 1903. 


M. Frédéric Masson has been adding two 
volumes at a time, namely, v. and vi., to 
his already long series on ‘“‘Napoleon and 
his Family,’ whichextends from 1769 to 1809. 
They cover the period from 1809 to 1811. 
We must admire M. Masson’s energy when 
we rememberthat, besidestheseries of which 
we are now speaking, he has already pub- 
lished seven volumes on the Emperor and 
his two wives, and that he has several oth- 
ers in preparation; among them one spe- 
cially dedicated to Napoleon II., the Duke 
de Reichstadt. 

The two latest are open to criticism. As 
they deal exclusively with the brothers and 
sisters of Napoleon, who lived in different 
countries and had very different interests, 
they are wanting in unity. I found it, I con- 
fess, rather laborious work to be shifting 
from Holland to Spain, from Spain to Italy, 
from Italy to Germany. M. Masson is a 
conscientious searcher after the truth; he 
enters into infinite details, but he makes 
his readers somewhat too conscious of his 
own efforts. His style is very unequal; it 
is at times too conversational, too laché, to 
use a French word, too journalistic; at oth- 
er times, when he gets hold of a general 
idea, or when he approaches his god, Na- 
poleon, it becomes too pompous, accumu- 
lates too many images, and is too inflated. 
M. Masson evidently cares much less for 
style than for truth, and we cannot be suf- 
ficiently grateful to him for devoting a 
lifetime to telling us the whole truth about 
the Napoleonic period. 

There are, so to speak, some fundamental 
ideas of the Napoleonic history which M. 
Masson has well discerned. With a true 
scientific spirit he has realized in Napo- 
leon and his family the capital im- 
portance of Corsican clannishness. Ma- 
dame mére was a true Corsican mother; she 
never could have understood all her chil- 
dren not having a share in her Napoleon's 
fortune. Napoleon himself felt it his duty 
to raise all his brothers and sisters to 
the level which he had attained. His clan- 
nish instincts were somewhat contraried 
by the great and, it may be said, the pas- 





sionate sentiment which he felt for his 
wife Jesephine. A feeling of gratitude was 
mingled with his passion. He knew well 
the failings, the weaknesses, of his “‘little 
Creole’; but she had been his first love; 
she had, by her influence over Barras, made 
him general of the army of Italy, and the 
first Italian campaign had revealed to 
France and to the world his military gen- 
ius. The first years of the Consulate were 
a perpetual struggle between the Bona- 
partes and the Beauharnais. Napoleon was 
faithful to his family, but he was faithful 
also to Josephine and to the Beauharnais; 
he treated Eugene and Hortense as if they 
were kis own children. So long as he thought 
that he should have no heir of his own, 
he lavished favors on his brothers and sis-. 
ters; he gave them thrones, thinking that 
they would remain obedient instruments of 
his great designs and of his politics. He 
soon found out that they did not mean to 
be simply his tools; they thought them- 
selves as good as he; they claimed an in- 
dependence which became at times threat- 
ening to his power; they took themselves 
au sérieux as sovereigns; they assumed 
the language and the pretensions of princes 
belonging to the oldest dynasties. 


A great change was produced in Napole- 
on’s mind when he divorced Josephine and 
allied himself to the dynasty of the Haps- 
burgs. What gives the chief interest to 
M. Masson’s two new volumes is the accu- 
rate analysis of this mental evolution. Na- 
poleon was now in hopes of having heirs of 
his own blood, allied to the historical fdmi- 
lies of Europe. He had always considered 
the kings of his own making more like 
French prefects than like independent rul- 
ers; he had never been satisfied with them: 
he now entered into a new phase, and, in- 
stead of surrounding France with allied 
but nominally independent provinces, he 
gradually added these provinces to an em- 
pire of which the limits were extending 
more and more. He felt in himself the 
qualities, the power, and the will of a great 
ruler of men, and could no longer endure 
any obstacle, even if the obstacle was a 
member of his own family. 

It was evidently the succession of. the 
Holy Roman Empire which Napoleon had in 
view when he divorced Josephine and hoped 
to form a dynasty himself. At the very mo- 
ment when Berthier, his Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary, went to Vienna to ask officially 
the hand of the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
a senatus-consultum was issued, saying 
that ‘“‘the Prince Imperial bears the title 
and receives the honors of the King of 
Rome.” This was not enough. In 1806, after 
the coronation, in Paris and in Milan, Na. 
poleon had already shown that he aspired 
to the supreme consecration, in Rome, of 
the Empire of the Occident; but he had 
met with opposition from the Pope. The 
senatus-consultum, just mentioned, estab- 
lished for Napoleon’s successors the obliga- 
tion to be crowned in Rome: “After having 
been crowned in the Church of Notre Dame 
in Paris, the Emperors shall be crowned in 
the Church of Saint Peter at Rome, before 
the tenth year of their reign.” 

How could this ambition be reconciled 
with the acts of Napoleon? He had dis- 
posed of Italy in favor of Eugene and of 
Murat, he had disposed of Holland in favor 
ot his brother Louis. What will be the 
ultimate fate of Spain, of Germany? What 
will he do with his brother Lucien, with his 
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brother Joseph? Lucien was always con- 
sidered the most intelligent of his broth- 
ers; he had refused to assist at the mar- 
riage with Marie Louise; he was living 
near Rome, at Canino, negotiating with 
Napoleon and trying in vain to obtain the 
recognition of his marriage with Madame 
Jouberthon, his second wife. Napoleon 
wished him to divorce her, and Lucien re- 
fused to do so. M. Masson enters into long 
and fatiguing details on these negotiations. 
The iron will of Napoleon for the first 
time met an equally strong will. Lucien, 
after a while, not thinking himself quite 
safe in Italy, and fearing extreme measures 
on the part of his brother, resolved to leave 
Italy, and secretly embarked at Civita 
Vecchia, with all his family. He was forc- 
ed by various circumstances to go to Malta, 
where he became a prisoner of war to Eng- 
land, and after a while was obliged to go 
to England, where he landed at Plymouth. 
Napoleon was much incensed at his broth- 
er’s conduct; he deprived him of all his 
dignities, and decreed that neither Lucien 
nor his children should be allowed to re- 
turn to the territory of the Empire. 

The most interesting chapter in M. Mas- 
son’s sixth volume relates to the Kingdom 
of Spain and to King Joseph. The infatu- 
ation of Joseph is incredible, and becomes 
almost amusing at times. His vanity had 
no limit, as well as his ambition. During 
the Austrian campaign, Joseph, in the event 
of Napoleon’s being killed, considered him- 
self the possible Emperor of France, and 
already made plans of government. Joseph 
wrote to his wife: “The way I live here, in 
Madrid, has become intolerable to me. If 
my relations with the Emperor do not 
change, my position must be altered; if he 
meant to disgust me with Spain, he has suc- 
ceeded. The humiliating posture he 
would have me accept on the throne of a 
great nation does not suit me. ... iI 
don’t want to be under the guardianship of 
my inferiors; I don’t want to see my prov- 
inces administered by men who do not pos- 
sess my confidence.” Joseph always pro- 
fessed to prefer a quiet life, a country life, 
to everything else; he affected to be always 
ready to abandon the throne; but he de- 
fended his sovereign rights with the great- 
est tenacity. The truth is that the Em- 
peror always corresponded with the heads 
of the French army in Spain, thinking that 
as long as Spain was not entirely pacified, 
it was necessary that he should direct all 
the military operations. He entirely dis- 
approved the expedition which Joseph un- 
dertook to make in Andalusia, his attempts 
at negotiation with the Junta of Seville. Na- 
poleon, who was essentially a soldier, cared 
little for the Junta, and saw clearly that the 
great objective of the war was Portugal 
and the English army, and that it was use- 
less to lose time in Andalusia. 

Joseph made proclamation after procla- 
mation, decree after decree. He wrote to 
the Emperor: ‘Andalusia is pacified; or- 
der is reéstablished; the Junta is dissolv- 
ed; its members have fled either to Eng- 
land or to Gibraltar; the situation is ex- 
cellent.” The capitulation of Baylen fully 
opened the eyes of Napoleon; he under- 
stood that all Joseph’s declarations were 
mere “fausse monnaie’’; he placed the ad- 
ministration of the Spanish provinces in the 
hands of the French generals, with full 
powers necessary for military operations. 
He boldly and by a stroke of the pen added 





Catalonia to the territories of the French 
Empire; his ultimate desire was to bring 
Joseph’s mind to the necessity of abdicat- 
ing, and to annex the whole of Spain to the 
Empire. 


“In the midst of this great Spain, which 
does not want him, Joseph takes refuge on 
the raft of New Castile, with the few 
Spaniards attached to his fortunes, the few 
Frenchmen who share it, and he plays the 
King; while in his provinces, rich and poor, 
rebel or not rebel, the Emperor's generals, 
making themselves by degrees independent, 
make laws, levy taxes, dispose of the lives 
and property of his subjects, ignore en- 
tirely his authority, and arrange to get 
out of their astounding fortune all the prof- 
it possible.” 


This situation did not put an end to Jo- 
seph’s infatuation. In a sort of delirious 
egotism, he took no account of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed; he hardly 
felt his isolation in his kingdom. He felt 
as if France and Europe had no other duty 
than to establish him safely as King of 
Spain. He lived among a few flatterers. 
He convinced himself that he had great 
military ability. He went so far as to 
write: “I wish posterity to pity a great na- 
tion for having misunderstood the King 
which God in His goodness had given it.” 
This state of mind is what M. Masson calls 
“the royal delirium—the delirium of the /é- 
gitimes,’”” but he justly wonders how it 
could have been produced in the mind of a 
“bourgeois of Ajaccio, placid, liberal moder- 
ate (or thinking himself moderate), who, 
in his astonishing fortune, had hitherto 
preserved a certain sense, a notion of the 
real world. His delirium was not like that 
of King Louis [the King of Holland], the 
result of illness combined with the tragic 
circumstances in which he had been acci- 
dentally placed; it was a special delirium, 
unclassified, the delirium of the throne. 
In virtue of his Corsican right of primo- 
geniture, which constitutes a sort of prin- 
ciple, Joseph was predisposed to it; but he 
had resisted a purely French greatness, 
even the Neapolitan greatness; it was the 
work of Spain.” 


It would be tedious to enter into all the 
details of the last struggles of Joseph; he 
consented at last to leave Spain, but he had 
not made up his mind about an abdication; 
he reserved the future. He returned to 
France with the hope of coming to some 
final understanding with the Emperor; he 
wanted an explanation from him, and re- 
nounced all hope of a throne, though he 
wrote, “To live as quietly as I have lived, 
agitated for twenty-five years, especially 
for the last ten, is all I ask from the Em- 
peror.”’ 


Jorrespondence. 





SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I am sure I voice the opinion of 
many of your readers in expressing an un- 
qualified satisfaction in your recent editori- 
als on the race question. They are of the 
right ring all through, and impart new hope 
and strength to the mind bewildered by 
most of the public speaking on this subject. 
These articles are to be the more com- 
mended that they are written from the phil- 
osophical and not the sentimental point of 
view, in simple elucidation of an accepted 
political faith and polity. 

The most serious results of this contro- 
versy He not in any continued disabilities 





against a particular class, bad as these re- 
sults are; they are rather found in the 
proof they give of a weakening political 
faith and honor on the part of those impos- 
ing such disabilities. The race that counts 
itself the superior is rapidly losing its right 
to the title Its loss of moral and 
fibre is daily evinced in the published ut- 
distinguished professors, 
statesmen, and divines, who hasten to put 
themselves on record in 
apology, twisted logic, and feeble sophistry 
that will form strange reading to the stu- 
dent two from 


tone 


terances of 


words of lame 


of history a generation or 


now. 
And the race that admits itself the in- 
ferior is steadily moving forward. It has 


survived worse hardships and more flagrant 
wrongs than those arising from the section 
al strifes 


and race prejudices of our own 
day, mean legislative enactments, civie 
tyranny, and social insult. So it will sur- 


vive these latter-day wrongs, more subtly 
devised, and far more shameful! to those im- 
posing them than their more brutal atroci 


ties were to the low and ignorant Legrees 
of an earlier time 
No; the concern of the patriot to-day is 


not for the 
white oppressor. 


black man so much as for hi 
We need another Thomas 
Jefferson and a new John Adams to teach 
us a few primal truths about the rights of 
man and the province of self-government. 
In the meantime the doing its 
part to preserve our moral backbone, and 


Nation is 
shame the spirit of reactionary folly and 
distrust which has ruined many a stat 
institution in the past, and may ruin ours 
CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY 

CuicaGco, May 4, 1903. 


and 


A DISCLAIMER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
SIR: 
of an article on the mulatto, in the current 


In your criticism, issue of May 7, 


Atlantic, you express the opinion that, if 
that article sentiment of the 
committee of which the is a mem- 
ber, little is to be expected from its find- 


reflects the 
writer 


ings. 
In justice to that 
prompted to make the statement that no 


committee, I am 
member of it was consulted by me in con 
nection’ with the opinions expressed in the 
article in question, and that I have no rea 
son to believe that any member of it holds 
views similar to my own. The committee 
is composed of five members, the 
signed being the only Southern white man 
on it. One of its members is Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, the most intellectual man identified 
the negro race, though 
mulatto. The 
is to investigate conditions, not to put for- 
ward theories, and upon it 
can searcely be held a bar to the expres- 


under- 


with himself a 


business of that committee 
membership 


sion of one’s personal ideas. 

I may also add that I had no knowledge 
of the fact that any statement of my as- 
sociation with that was to be 
made in connection with the appearance of 
the article noticed by you. 

Very truly yours, ALFRED H. STONE. 

200 A Sraeet, 5. E., Wasutnotos, May %, 1903 


committee 


THE STRIKE COMMISSION’S REPORT 


To THE EpiroR oF THE NATION: 
Sin: A more careful examination of Bul- 
letin No. 46 of the Department of Labor 
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would have shown you that the hiatus 
between premises and conclusion in the re- 
port of the Anthracite Strike Commission, 
referred to in your editorial, ‘‘Strike-Com- 
mission Logiec,”’ in the current number of 
the Nation (No. 1975), was supplied by the 
report itself. 

Your report of the finding in response 
to claims (1 and 2), as quoted, is qualified 
by the following quotation: 

“In attempting a comparison with other 
occupations, we are met at once with the 
embarrassing condition that in such occu- 
pations the rate of wages paid by the day 
or month is uniform, while in the work 
of contract miners, who are paid by the 
yard, car, or ton, the number of days or 
hours represented by the earnings is a 
varying quantity, and the number of days 
in which he is actually employed at all, 
may be much fewer than the average num- 
ber of days coastituting a year’s work in 
most other employments.” 

The report of the Strike Commission con- 
tains much more in the same iine indicat- 
ed by this quotation. Here is a sample: 
“Take, for example, the year of 1901, a year 
of more than usual activity in mining op- 
erations; the average number of days 
throughout the region on which work was 
started was approximately 260. The num- 
ber may have been less."’ 

Again, your quotation of the finding in 
response to claim 5, to the effect that the 
hazard of the contract miner is not greater 
than “in the fisheries, and in those of 
switchmen and freight-train crews on our 
railroads,” is qualified by what immediately 
follows, viz., “Still the requirements are 
exacting, and this fact has been duly 
weighed by the Commission, in coming to 
a decision upon the demand for an increase 
in the rate of compensation of contract 
miners.”’ 

In several other respects the report of 
the Strike Commission qualifies your point- 
blank findings, as quoted. Finally, the 
Commission, in its report upon this branch 
of the case, which relates to contract min- 
ers, and only one of the four demands 
made by the miners, and which is not the 
whole case, as you erroneously state, steps 
naturally and connectedly from premises to 
conclusion by the following statement im- 
meédiately preceding the finding on this part 
of the case, as quoted by you, without any 
astonishing ‘therefore, in manner follow- 
ing, which I quote in full: 

“Reviewing the whole case, and acting 
upon the conviction produced by the hear- 
ing of testimony, and the examination of 
statistics, the Commission is of the opinion 
that, in view of the interruptions incident 
to mining operations, the increased cost 
of living, the uncertainty as to the num- 
ber of days during the year presenting an 
opportunity for work, and the inequalities 
ot physical conditions affecting the ability 
to earn, and not overlooking the hazardous 
nature of the employment, some increase 
in the rate of compensation to contract 
miners should be made.” 

Herpenr A, DRAKE 
CAMDEN, N.J., May 11, 1903 


[The qualifications adduced by our 
correspondent are the very thing in 
question. They are part of the give and 
take which makes the award amenable 
to the criticism we applied to it. Of 
course, both sides were taken under con- 
sideration, but what is negatived in pre- 
tension does not prepare for what is al- 
lowed in the verdict. Im other words, 





the Commission disallowed about 90 per 
cent. of the miners’ contentions but 
granted them about 50 per cent. of their 
claims. As to daily rate and annual 
earnings, the Commission concluded 
that “the future demand for anthracite 
coal will keep the industry at its pres- 
ent point of activity’—that is, with all 
the men practically employed a'l the 
working days of the year.—Ep. Na- 
TION. ] 





JOHN EDWARDS HOLBROOK. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Please allow me to correct a state- 
ment in the report of Dr. Gill’s biograph- 
ical memoir of Dr. John Edwards Hol- 
brook, read at the recent meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton. In your paper of April 30, page 351, 
you say: 

“He [Dr. Holbrook] was an ichthyologist 
of the finest scientific quality, well known 
to Louis Agassiz, Jeffries Wyman and a 
few more, but known to very few even of 
the scientific world.” 


It is the last line to which I object. Dr. 
Holbrook made his reputation by his ‘North 
American Herpetology’ in five volumes, 
1836-42. This is said to have been the first 
important scientific work produced by a 
native American. It received such general 
recognition in this country and in Europe 
that when the first (and only) volume of the 
‘Ichthyology of South Carolina’ appeared, 
the title-page of that work described him 
as “Professor of Anatomy in the Medical 
College of South Carolina; Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh; of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities, 
Copenhagen; of the Society of Natur- 
forschende Freunde, Berlin; Correspond- 
ding Member of the American  Philo- 
sophical Society; of the American Society of 
Arts and Sciences; of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia; of the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History; and of the 
Boston Natural History Society.” 

Dr. Holbrook died in 1871. 

H. H. RAVENEL. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., May 6, 1903. 


Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will bring out ‘A 
Political History of Slavery,’ by William 
Henry Smith, in two volumes; ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon Century and the Unification of the 
English-Speaking People,’ by John R. Dos 
Passos; ‘Modern Civie Art: The City Made 
Beautiful,’ by Charles Mulford Robinson; 
and ‘Psychology and Common Life,’ by 
Frank Sargent Hoffman, 

Doubleday, Page & Co. announce ‘How 
to Keep Well,’ by Floyd M. Crandall, M.D., 
and a ‘Poultry Book’ in eighteen parts, 
with Prof. W. G. Johnson and George O. 
Brown for American editors, 

Macmillan Company will issue during the 
present month volumes i. and iii. of ‘An II- 
lustrated History of English Literature,’ 
edited by Dr. Richard Garnett and Edmund 
Gosse, in four volumes; ‘Why the Mind 
Has a Body,’ by Prof. C. A. Strong of Co- 
lumbia; and ‘A Fight for the City [New 
York],’ by Alfred Hodder. 

An interesting announcement is that, in 








the reorganization of the London house of 
Routledge, its American agency passes to 
E. P. Dutton & Co. of this city. 

A tiny forerunner of this centennial an- 
niversary month is ‘Every Day with Emer- 
son,” compiled by Harriet A. Townsend 
(Buffalo), by arrangement with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Prose and verse extracts 
fill out the year on the rubricated pages. 
Less dainty and comely, but fuller, is the 
‘Thoughts from Emerson for Every Day in 
the Year,’ selected by Ann Bachelor (Bos- 
ton: James H. Earle & Co.). Oddly enough, 
while the verse of the Concord philoso- 
pher is quite disregarded, each month is 
introduced by a seasonable poetical ex- 
tract from some other poet. 

An attractive little edition of R. L. Stev- 
enson’s ‘Memories and Portraits’ is put 
forth by Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston, 
with a liberty which substitutes for the 
essay called ‘‘The Manse*' an early pro- 
duction, ‘“‘The Philosophy of Umbrellas.”’ 
Among the cther pieces is that ‘‘Humble 
Remonstrance’’ with Henry James for a 
critique of ‘Treasure Island,’ supplemented 
by a briefer comment on Mr. Howells’s the- 
orizing about his own art. 

For the thirteenth time Dauchy & Co. of 
this city issue their annual ‘Newspaper 
Catalogue,’ geographically arranged, with 
lists of religious and ‘‘class publications,”’ 
of newspapers in foreign languages, and of 
such as use “patent outsides (or insides),”’ 
with some other distinctive features for the 
benefit of advertisers. 

The stout volume entitled ‘The Kaiser’s 
Speeches, forming a Character Portrait of 
Empercr William II.,’ translated and edited 
by Wolf von Schierbrand, upon the basis of 
a compilation made with the imperial sanc- 
tion by A. Oscar Klaussmann, but more in- 
clusive (Harpers), is a useful corpus, but 
not above criticism as a piece of book- 
making. It gives really more than it prom- 
ises, being to a large extent a chronicle of 
the Emperor’s doings and journeyings as 
well as speeches. It gives less than it 
should, because there is no index, and be- 
cause the typography adopted confounds the 
imperial words with the editor’s elucida- 
tions. Hence it is not easy to find one’s 
way even with the aid of the awkward clas- 
sification adopted—‘'The Kaiser for Peace 
and Reconciliation,” ‘‘Promoting the Wel- 
fare of the Empire,’’ ‘‘The Kaiser in More 
Intimate Circles,’’ with numerous sub-di- 
visions. Surely, a strict chronological ar- 
rangement would have been preferable, with 
the least thread of historic connection, and 
then a first-rate analytical index, in which 
the political and the psychologic aspects 
would have shcne out. As it is, where 
should one look for expressions of the Em- 
peror’s medieval view of the divine right 
of kings? In the last-named category, 
section ‘‘The Kaiser and his Family’! The 
translation has the idiomatie defects one 
might expect, but is faithful in intent. The 
preface contains the just cbservation that 
what shocks Americans, for example, in the 
Emperor’s speeches often touches “chords 
in the German soul which would not have 
vibrated otherwise.”’ 

No English writer has ever known more 
of the history of Siena and its institutions 
than Mr. Heywood, the author of ‘Our Lady 
of August,’ the ‘Ensamples of Fra Filippo,’ 
and various other works concerned with the 
past of that most fascinating of Italian city- 
states. It was a brilliant idea of the Sie- 
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nese publisher, E. Torrini, to get this ac- 
complished scholar to write down in popu- 


lar, even seductive, form the history of 
Siena, and to supplement it with a very 
complete and genuinely critical account 


of its art, by Lucy Olcott (Mrs. F. M. Per- 
kins). The resulting volume forms a guide- 
book, the like of which scarcely exists for 
any other town—a guide-book at once more 
critical and constructive than Mr. Lang- 
ton Douglas’s, more careful and select than 
Mr. Gardner’s, both which works we have 
recently reviewed in these columns. It 
is a sign of the times, by the way, thal 
Siena is beginning to absorb so much atten- 
tion, and it is even more refreshing a sign 
that, in the book we are now considering, 
Sodoma is no longer the chief attraction 
of Siena. You might as well journey to 
Athens to spend all your admiration upon 
the Temple of Zeus, ignoring the Par- 
thenon and all the other glories of the 
Acropolis. 

The popularizing of Plato is not always 
judiciously done, and, on the whole, in an 
age like ours, when not to have definite 
and serious views on education is to be 
thought flippant, one is likely to hear only 
too often of the ‘Republic’ of Plato, a 
storehouse from which one can always point 
a moral. But Professor Lewis 
having boldly ignored the advice of Joubert 
not to live on Plato, but to visit him 
and again for change of air, is an excel- 
lent guide. His little book entitled ‘Plato's 
Republic’ (Home and School Library Series, 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) sums up in 176 pages 
certain aspects of the ‘Republic’ that have 
impressed himself and Jowett. The 
is quite informal, the illustrations 
pleasing, and one who should make the 
quaintance of Plato from these chapters 
would probably feel impelled to further re- 
searches into the dialogues. 


The third number of the 
Journal contains several articles of 
usual interest. Rhys Davids 
Buddhism as a living force, finding a fa- 
vorable environment for this cult in pres- 
ent conditions. Less philosophical, but of 
a practical importance that should result 
in its being read by all those interested in 
missionary work in foreign fields, is the 
striking article by Josiah Oldfield, on the 
failure of Christian Missions in India 
American contributors are well represent- 
ed; Prof. B. W. Bacon writing on the 
Johannine problem, and Prof. G. B. Stevens 
on Sabatier and the Paris School of Theol- 
ogy. 

In the National Geographic Magazine for 
May, Mr. Cyrus C. Adams shows how the 
geographic conditions of this country have 
contributed to its development. Among 
these are its diversity of climate and pro- 
ducts, its situation on the same side of the 
tropics with the great buyers of our food 
commodities, our harbors and rivers (af- 
fording, on a basis of three feet as the min- 
imum depth of navigability, 14,000 miles of 
navigation measured in a straight line). The 
remainder of the number, with the excep- 
tion of the notes, is devoted to our work 
in the Philippines, the conquest of the bu- 
bonic plague, the improvements in Manila, 
and the attempts to develop the agricul- 
tural resources which, according to Gov. 
Taft, must always constitute the wealth of 
the islands. A marked feature of the num- 
ber is the eighteen full-page illustrations, 
which are of unusual merit and interest. 
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The scientific Beilage of the Munich 
{ligemeine Zeitung is publishing a series of 
the merits and de- 
the literary language of modern 
Greece, in which the pros and cons are de- 
fended with Several weeks 
ago Dr. Krumbacher of Munich, the recog- 
nized leader of Modern Greek philology in 
the the 
only university chair in Germany devoted 


instructive articles on 


merits of 


unusual vigor 


Western Europe, and occupant of 
to this department, published a discussion 
of the subject, in which with great learning 
he argued for the substitution of the popu 
lar Greek of the day in place of the Aunst 
holds 
literature A keen reply 
to this comes from the pen of Dr. Klean 
Nikolaides, a Greek spent 
two decades in Western 


which practically 
Hellenic 


sprache supreme 


sway in 
has 


thes who 


about research in 
university centres, and who makes a deter 


mined defence of the modern adaptation of 


the classical idiom now current in Greek 
literature He declares that ninety-nine 
out of every bundred educated Greeks 


would protest against the use of the vulgar 
idiom for literary purposes, just as the Low 


Germans from the Dutch borders to the 
Baltic province would protest against the 
elevation of the Plattdeutsch to an equal 


He further 
insists that the classical movement proceeds 
the 
interests of 


rank with the literary German 


large; 
the 
being not 


rioters some 


the 


from the people at 


twelve months ago in 
the ecclesias- 


but the rank 


“Gospel Language” 
tical or academic authorities, 
and file of the people, who understand the 
literary Greek just as well as the North Ger- 
man peasant understands the language of the 
pulpit, the court, and the press. Every at 
tempt to establish newspapers in the popu 


lar dialect of Greece has failed. The edi 
tor, in commenting on this article of Niko 
laides in No. 58, states that Professor 


will continue the discussion. 
Hermann 


Krumbacher 
The 
mann in Leipzig announces that it will soon 


publication house of See 


issueacollection of writings and speechesof 
President Roosevelt, under the general title 
The 
Paul Raché, who will also furnish a lengthy 
the 
a chapter entitled “Die Monroe Lehre,” is 
Zeitung, No. 63 
work, 


of ‘Der Amerikanismus.’ translator is 


introduction A specimen of contents, 


published in the Allgemeine 


and shows fairly good along with 


unmistakable translation 
The other chapters are headed: ‘“‘Der Wahre 
Amerikanismus; Der Amerikanische Junge 


evidences ot 


Das Volle Leben; Volksleben und Volks 
charakter.”’ 
The interesting news comes from Stock 


holm that the Swedish authorities have de 
cided to that Areti 
Museum on a grand scale, in which the im 
the 


establish in city an 


posing collections brought from Arctic 


regions by Scandinavian investigators are 


to be deposited and arranged systemati 
these treasures are 
Nat 
late 


put 


cally. The majority of 


to be found in the Royal Museum of 


ural Sciences in Stockholm where the 
Professor Nordenskjéld 
ting the 


tions into 


succeeded in 
biological sec 
good finds 
especially those brought from Spitzbergen 


geographical and 


thape; but other 


Greenland, Jan Mayen, Nova Zembla, and 
Siberia, are in the university collections of 
Upsala and Lund. The Arctic collect.ons 
of Sweden are the most complete in the 
world, and are as unique in that line as 
the art treasures of the Vatican and the 
antiquities in the British Museum. The 


Swedish navigators have been systemati 
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cally engaged in this work since the begin 
ning of the last century 

The Quarterly Statement of 
Exploration Fund for 
Mr 
the excavation of Gezer 
tant dis chronicle, 
the the 
the city walls, and the objects found 


the Palestin: 


April contains a re 


port by Macalister of the progress of 


He has no impor 


covery to but describes 


arrangement of ancient buildings 


among 
An in 


which was a curious stone whistle 


teresting note on the famous Gate of 
Nicanor in the Temple of Jerusalem is 
contributed by Prof. Clermont-Ganneau 


apropos of finding an ossuary inscribed 


with that name in a sepulchral cave in the 


neighborhood of the city Major-Gen. Sit 
C. W. Wilson shows that the Golgotha and 
the Holy Sepulchre referred to by Euse 
bius in his Life of Constantine are identical 
with the traditional sites of the present 
day In the “Immovable Bast,” by P. G 


Baldensperger, are sketched the different 


handicrafts mentioned in the Bible and still 


practised in Palestine Our consul, Dr 
Selah Merrill, notes the discovery of an 
immense charnel-house near Jerusalen 
Part Il. of the second volume of the Ko 
rean Asiatic Society's Transactions (New 
York: George Stechert) contains two nota 
ble papers. The Rev. JS. Gale, the lin 
guist, furnishes an historical and descrip 


tive paper on Seoul, accompanied by a map 
English re 


clear idea of the 


which enables the 


tolerably 


ader to get a 


great city and 


its surroundings, and of the principal edi 


fices numerous “neighborhoods” with 


The 


native cartographer 


and 


in its walls map is a reproduction ot 


one by a but the di 


vision into eighty-one squares, witb a nu 


meral and an alphabetic key at the top and 
sides, enables one readily to find a place 
or hame Palaces temples clty gates 
bridges, business quarters ar marked 


One is impressed with the 


the 


enormous af 


tiquity of place, even though it has 


been the national capital only under the 
present dynasty, beginning in 1292 Type 
Neighborhood,’ if not named after the 
movable or “living” types which were used 
in Korea before Gutenbe rg was born, re 
fers to the wooden stereotype blocks made 
by the printers of the neighborhood As 
fascinating in literary style as it is philo 
sophical in tone and exhaustive in its com 
prehensive outlines, is a paper on Korean 


Hulbert He 
tion in ‘‘the 


Folk Tales by Prof. H. B 
groups the miscellaneous colle 
back attic of Korean folk 

the same family has occupied the 


lore for 
house for 
there has never been 
heads 


legendary 


forty centuries, and 


an auction,” under six Confucian 


Buddhist, Shamanistic mythical 
The 
“Sunday 


and general Confuciab stories are «x 


traordinarily schoolish of a sort 
After 


the 


somewhat out of date amoung us 


one gets a little used to the formul#, 


first 
whole plot in 


few lines of a story reveal to him the 


luding commencement, com 
climax and con 
The 
a wider 


plications, catastrophe 
Buddhist tales show a@ larger 
for 


and a greater 


clusion 


volume and range, here the 


imagination has freer play 
effect is 
hinge 


borrows its 


dramati« possible “To-day ten 
Buddhism 


from C 


stories upon where one 


motive mfucian prin 
ciples.” Of stories reminding one of the 


Holy Grail, there are several. Among the 
highly accomplished animals, the 
serpent, wild tiger 
bad, while the dragon, rabbit, frog and deer 


are always good 


fox, toad 


boar, and are always 
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The Association for Maintaining the 
American Woman’s Table at the Zodélogical 
Station at Naples awarded, last month, the 
place to Dr. Grace Emily Cooley, professor 
of botany at Wellesley College, and the prize 
of $1,000 for the best scientific research 
work done by a woman, offered two years 
ago, to Dr. Florence R. Sabin, assistant in 
anatomy at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, for ‘‘an investigation on the origin 
of the lymphatic system embodying a dis- 
covery of far-reaching importance, be- 
lieved to be the most important contribu- 
tion yet made to the morphology of that 
system.” Dr. Sabin is a graduate of Smith 
College. The prize offer is renewed, for 
award in 1905. 


—The seventh and concluding volume of 
Doubleday, Page & Co.’s ‘Variorum and De- 
finitive Edition of the Poetical and Prose 
Writings of Edward FitzGerald’ is the 
thinnest of the set. Prose predominates, 
and includes the exemplary memoir of Ber- 
nard Barton and obituary notices of the 
Rev. George Crabbe, and the account of 
Percival Stockdale, which even Leslie 
Stephen might envy as a pithy summary fit 
for the Dictionary of National Biography. 
There are also the introduction to ‘Read- 
ings from Crabbe,’ in which the variant 
seems hopelessly entangled with the 
editio princeps by some juggle of the press; 
and the Lamb Calendar. The verse con- 
sists of early original pieces, none of which 
would have secured FitzGerald a single- 
poem fame; least of all ‘‘Bredfield Hall,” 
in spite of the author’s own preference for 
it above any independent work of his. Yet 
some of them would be hailed by compilers 
of unhackneyed anthologies, and all illus- 
trate the persona¥ and poetic side of this 
man of deep feeling and strong friendships. 
His transfusing, as his filing, habit is shown 
in two paraphrases of the speech of Aimilius 
Paullus from Livy (which, by the way, 
are not collocated in the very inadequate 
index); and in the sonnet from Petrarch, 
which cannot be thought to preclude one 
closer to the Italian. The Bibliography is 
another distinguishing feature of this vol- 
ume. And so we take leave of an enter- 
prise well conceived in many respects, 
beautifully but not faultlessly printed, 
and an indispensable possession for all who 
revere FitzGerald’s name and_ genius, 
though lacking the Letters, for which we 
must go to Mr. Aldis Wright's latest edi- 
tion of the Works, now nearing completion 
from the press of Macmillan. 


~-Eliza R. Scidmore’s ‘Winter India’ (The 
Century Co.) was doubtless pleasant to 
write and is likewise pleasant to read. For 
one who knows the sights described, which 
lie on the “regular Indian round,” it re- 
calls them distinctly enough, though it is 
doubtful whether the descriptions would 
raise a vivid image of them in the home- 
stayer. Miss Scidmore makes much of the 
discomforts of Indian travel as compared 
with American. We, who have tried both, 
would give our preference the other way. 
Indian travel taken in Indian fashion is 
perfectly comfortable; and Indian hotels, 
though not comparable to the Waldorf or 
the Carlton, are superior to the hotels of 
small New England towns. Indian service 
is the perfection of service. Indian po- 
liteness surpasses all other, though it only 
made Miss Scidmore mad when she was 
called ‘‘My lady.”’ Is she mad in France 





when they call her ‘Madame’? The book 
may well be useful to intending travellers. 
It indicates a well-planned route, though 
omitting Kashmir, the very pearl of India. 
It adopts conventional judgments, but not 
unfair ones. More should have been said 
of the excellence of the early Moslem ar- 
chitecture of Old Delhi and its superiority 
to most of that of the Moghuls. The won- 
derful cities of Rajputana are perhaps 
hardly enough brought out. But the book 
is a good book of its kind; no one will re- 
gret reading it. 


—Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, the widow of Col. 
Burnaby,has an established reputation among 
lady climbers. In ‘True Tales of Mountain 
Adventure for Non-climbers, Young and 
Old’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.), she writes graph- 
ically, and she is a mountain photographer 
of exceptional merit. The reproductions of 
her photographs here printed do the orig- 
inals no sort of justice. The text is read- 
able, and will be found interesting by the 
general reader, for whom it is intended. 
Much of it consists of classical stories of 
mountain adventure extracted from the pub- 
lished works of writers of repute. The au- 
thoress has also adventures of her own to 
record. She does not mind using the lan- 
guage of lowland people. She is not asham- 
ed to talk of ‘“‘danger’’ where the actual 
risk may have been very small or actually 
nil, but the appearance or idea of danger 
was doubtless really present. In _ these 
days it is surprising how many folks who 
never were above the level of perpetual 
snow, read with avidity books on mountain- 
eering. There seems to exist (so the pub- 
lishers say) a definite and not small class 
of such readers. This is the very book 
for them. It will give them the very thrill 
they want. It is not untrue; it is not even 
disproportionate in its treatment of inci- 
dents. As a matter of fact, much of the 
time spent in climbing high mountains is 
spent in very dull plodding. The interest- 
ing hours are a small proportion of the 
whole. The exciting moments are very 
widely scattered. Here the exciting mo- 
ments are singled out and compressed to- 
gether. The result is a book which will 
be liked by people who like that sort of 
book. 


—Om Amerika’ (About America), by 
Carl Fischer-Hansen, published simulta- 
neously by Brentano in New York and by 
the Gyldendalske Boghandel in Copenhagen, 
a volume of 253 pages, aims, in the first 
place, to give the author’s countrymen at 
home a clearer and more correct idea about 
things and institutions in America than is 
obtainable from works previously existing, 
and in the second place to make it easier 
for Danish immigrants to obtain such in- 
formation about the United States as most 
of them will be likely to desire, and the 
acquisition of which would involve long 
years of experience with much fruit- 
less search. Few if any literatures are 
so rich in books intended to give 
information about the United States 
as the Danish, almost every Danish jour- 
nalist, actor, or artist who visits this coun- 
try feeling called upon to record, on his 
return, his impressions of it; but these 
productions cannot, as a rule, lay claim to 
accuracy. The present book contains in 
thirteen chapters remarkably full and 
mostly correct information about the Union, 
the individual States, the currency, bank- 





ing, legal institutions compared with 
those of Denmark, the bar (i. e., the law- 
yers as a class), stock companies and 
Trusts, Stock Exchange speculation, religious 
matters, schools, universities, literature, and 
the army. It is to be feared that the 
price of the book will prevent it from 
reaching as many immigrants as were to be 
wished, while on the other hand the fact 
that the language throughout—except in the 
chapter dealing with American literature— 
bears witness to the author’s long sojourn 
away from his native land, wil! prob- 
ably deter many readers on the other side 
of the ocean. Of misstatements we have 
noticed a few unimportant ones. Page 121, 
New York city is said to be the “district” 
of the District Attorney; page 143, one- 
half of the Lutherans in the United States 
are said to be Germans, the other half 
Scandinavians, Irishmen, and Finns; here 
Irishmen (Irlendere) might be thought a 
misprint for Icelanders (Islendere), though 
even so we do not see why they should not 
be counted among the Scandinavians. Page 
194, Mr. Carnegie is said to have given $10,- 
000,000 to establish a university in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Page 197, students’ societies, 
we are told, often have as a name one of 
the three Greek letters, alpha, beta, or 
kappa. 


—Prof. J. B. Bury, lately inaugurated as 
Regius professor at Cambridge, began with 
a lecture on the “Science of History,’ 
which affords an interesting glimpse of the 
present position of historical study as map- 
ped out by a representative modern his- 
torian. Having not unhandsomely acquit- 
ted himself of his duty to the memory of 
the late Lord Acton, his predecessor, he 
spoke of “far-reaching changes in the 
geography of thought” initiated during the 
nineteenth century, and especially of the 
“transformation and expansion of history,’’ 
not complete as yet, and still in many 
places ignored or unrealized. Before the 
last century, criticism, even in Muratori, 
Ducange, and Tillemont, not to be named 
without warm gratitude, was sporadic and 
capricious. To Germany and Wolf’s ‘Pro- 
legomena’ was due the systematized meth- 
od which issued in the microscopic criti- 
cism now deemed indispensable. But there 
was a preparation of minds, due in part to 
Puritanism and partly to Rationalism, 
which also helped toward the elevation of 
all standards of truth in history, our real 
modern point of vantage. The spirit of re- 
surgent nationality, characteristic of the 
nineteenth century, and not even now in- 
active, had enforced the unity and con- 
tinuity of history upon patriotic minds, 
and swept them beyond the outlived con- 
ception of history as ‘“‘philosophy by ex- 
amples,” as the material for political and 
moral science. The science of history 
could as little be the handmaid of literary 
art as of social science, he maintained. 
Mommsen, whom he called “the greatest 
living historian,’ derived his reputation 
from the ‘Corpus,’ the ‘Staatsrecht,’ and 
the ‘Chronicles,’ rather than from “that 
dazzling work,’’ his Roman history. This 
all had come about through the “new 
transfiguring conception’ of human devel- 
opment, started by Leibnitz, but first ac- 
claimed by the nineteenth century, when 
it appears as the true solvent of the anti- 
historical doctrines arrayed during the 
French Revolution “against the compul- 
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sion of the past.’” This brought history 
into line with other sciences, and freed it 
from political and ethical encumbrances. 
The nineteenth century A. D. would rank 
with the fifth century B. c. in the annals of 
historical study. Both marked ‘a stage 
in the growth of man’s self-consciousness.”’ 
Perhaps the most striking and inspiring 
passage came toward the end, where Profes- 
sor Bury declared that ‘‘the humblest stu- 
dent of history may feel assured that he is 
not working only for his own time; he may 
feel that he has an interest to consult anda 
cause to advance beyond the interest and 
cause of his own age.’”” Remarkable also, 
as inspired by the instant and novel re- 
quirements of the hour, was his proclama- 
tion of the absolute identity between his- 
tory and archzology, which last has a dis- 
tinct name and place solely because it re- 
quires a special training. 


—The publication, in a convenient octavo 
volume, with delightfully clear typography. 
of a general index to the first thirteen 
years of Le Droit d’Auteur directs attention 
to this most excellent periodical issued by 
the Bureau of the International Copyright 
Union at Berne, Switzerland. The monthly 
numbers of the magazine appear in a three- 
columned quarto page slightly larger than 
that of the Nation, the contents arranged 
in two divisions—‘‘Partie officielle,’ con- 
taining the French texts of laws, ordi- 
nances, administrative decrees, treaties, 
etc.; and “Partie non-officielle,’’ consisting 
of contributed monographs upon special 
points in copyright law, summaries of copy- 
right decisions by the courts of various 
countries, and a record of all movements 
the world over affecting the protection of 
literary and artistic property. Of special 
note are the detailed summaries of the 
annual book production of the principal 
countries. The index seems an excellent 
piece of work. The first one hundred pages 
contain references to the contents of the 
journal from 1888 to 1900, arranged alpha- 
betically under about 300 catchwords, with 
sub-alphabets under each, the eye being 
aided by a discriminating use of italic type. 
Then follows, as a second division, a table 
of official documents—laws, treaties, ordi- 
nances, etc.—arranged chronologically un- 
der an alphabet of countries, 372 separate 
documents being recorded. Finally, there is 
a chronological list of court decisions re- 
ported and commented on, with an alpha- 
betical index of parties to the suits. Le 
Droit d’Auteur, which is published at the 
cost of the Berne Bureau, maintained by 
a pro-rata charge upon each of the coun- 
tries of the International Copyright Union, 
is issued at the nominal subscription price 
of 5.60 francs per year. But libraries are 
now given an opportunity to secure full 
sets of the fourteen volumes, including the 
index, for 50 francs in lieu of 77.80 francs, 
so long as the limited stock holds out; 
thus permitting about 2,000 quarto pages 
of copyright literature, most of it of per- 
manent value, together with this useful in- 
dex, to be obtained for the sum of ten 
dollars. Some of the yearly volumes are 
understood to be already nearly exhausted; 
hence librarians should take prompt steps 
to secure sets of this admirably conducted 
publication, which forms one of the best 
collections of printed documents relating 
to copyright. 


—The vexed question of the translitera- 
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tion of Greek words has come under the 
consideration of a committee of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
which was lately intrusted by the Council 
with the preparation of a scheme to be 
adopted in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
The scheme as adopted and now in use by 
the editors of the Journal pays due regard 
to the literary traditions of English schol- 
arship. Therefore, being of the nature of a 
compromise, it allows in most cases a con- 
siderable latitude of usage. Its first general 
principle is laid down as follows: (A) “All 
Greek proper names should be transliterat- 
ed into the Latin alphabet according to the 
practice of educated Romans of the Augus- 
tan age.” «==c ; v, at, o, ov=-y, ae, oe, us final 
os and ov==-us and wn; poser. To this rule 
should attach three exceptional considera 
tions: (a) Thediphthong ei, which under this 
rule would be either e or i, should be trans- 
literated by ei, except in names like Laodi- 
cea, Alerandria, where there is a clearly es- 
tablished usage ; words ending in eov must 
be transliterated with the termination eum. 
(b) Discretion should rule as to occasionally 
retaining os and the like, especially in cases 
like Delos, where Augustan usage favors 
the form with 0; Latin usage should simi- 
larly be followed as far as possible in e and 
a terminations, e. g., Priene, Smyrna; in 
obscure names in pos, such as Aéaypos, ¢F 
should be avoided as likely to produce con- 
fusion; the Greek form on is to be preferred 
to o for names like Dion, Hieron, except in 
a name so common as Apollo, where it 
would be pedantic. (c) Names having a 
definite English form, such as Corinth, 
Athens, should not be otherwise represent- 
ed, but it is hardly necessary to point out 
that names like Hercules, Mercury, Miner- 
va should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, 
and Athena. (B) Though names of gods 
should be transliterated as other proper 
names are, personifications and epithets like 
Nike, Homonoia, Hyakinthios have their 
special rule, (C) No accents should be used 
to show quantity; the circumflex is espe- 
cially objectionable. (D) Greek words oth- 
er than proper names, used as names of 
personification or technical terms, should be 
transliterated letter for letter—«—*k; v=y; 
ov=u. EF. g., Nike, apoxyomenos, diadumenos, 
rhyton. But this rule should not be rigid- 
ly enforced in the case of Greek words ip 
common English use, such as #gis, sym- 
posium. It would also be necessary to pre- 
serve ou-ov in such definitely established 
words as boule, gerousia. 


THE OLD BISMARCK AND THE NEW 
GERMANY. 


Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck. 
By Sidney Whitman. D. Appleton & Co 
1903. Pp. 346. 

Germany: The Welding of a World Power. 
By Wolf von Schierbrand. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1902. Pp. 376. 


Whitman's ‘Imperial Germany,’ which was 
written fifteen years ago and which reached 
a second edition in 1891, pleased Bismarck 
and secured for its author an invitation to 
visit the ex-Chancellor in his retirement. 
This first visit made him what the Germans 
call a “house-friend,”’ and from 1891 to 1896 
he was Bismarck’s guest at Friedrichsruh, 
Varzin, or Schénhausen, on not less than 
nine occasions. He witnessed in 1895 the 





wonderful celebration of the Prince's eigh 
tieth birthday—a tribute of national rever 
ence and affection such as no other privat 
citizen ever received in any country during 
his lifetime—and three years later he stood! 
with Prince Herbert beside the old Prince's 
coffin 

In the work before us Whitman has re 
corded his recollections of these visits, and 
his impressions, not only of the Prince and 
his family, but of other house-friends 
notably of Lothar Bucher, the revolution 
ary of ‘48 and later the Imperial Chancel 
lor's “right hand," and of the painter 
Lenbach, from whom he obtained some o! 
his best material and to whom he appro 
priately dedicates this volume To our 
knowledge of Bismarck little is added. The 
author's picture of a loving and consider 
ate husband and father, a genial and at 
tentive host, a kind and beloved landlord 
a man of so warm a heart that he wa 
troubled by a passing glimpse (in driving) 
of a stranger, a workingman, who looked 
ill; the assertion that the “dominant men 
ory” which the author carried away from 
every visit was of Bismarck's ‘‘moderation 
and refinement"; the judgment quoted from 
Dr. Schweninger, “that in his composition 
there was something of the tenderness of 
the woman, much of the naiveté of th 
child, and all the qualities of the man’ 
these views may surprise those who ar+ 
wont to think of the great German as a 
Titanic bully; but to those who are at al! 
familiar with the Bismarck literature, with 
the utterances of his friends and with his 
private letters, this side of Bismarck's 
character is already well known. That the 
ex-Chancellor’s last years were sad ones, 
we knew already, although we have had 
perhaps no such outspoken confession as 
that which Bismarck made to Lenbach 
“There is only one happy day left for me 
It is the one on which I shall not wake up 
again.”’ 

The book is disappointing in that it con 
tains so few of the striking phrases which 
nearly every other writer who heard Bi 
marck talk has been able to remember and 
record. We cannot expect, in a single gen 
eration, more than one such graphophon: 
as Boswell or Busch, but Whitman is no 
even a fairly good reporter. We credit hi 
claim that he has withheld from publica 
tion some interesting confidences becauss 
they were confidences, and we respect him 
for a reticence which neither Boswell nor 
Busch would have found intelligible; but 
we have a significant confession that when, 
on one occasion, the author jotted down a 
few memoranda, he found himself subs« 
quently unable to remember what some of 
them meant (p. 266). It is therefore not 
surprising to find that of this book of rem 
iniscences a considerable part is padding 

Of some of the minor personages the book 
tells us more that is new, because of them 
so much less has hitherto been written 
The simple, strong, and somewhat eccen 
tric personality of the old Princess is mad 
very vivid; and of that obscure great man, 
Bucher, also, the author gives us an at- 
tractive sketch From Bucher we have 
a judgment, prejudiced, of course, but in- 
teresting, of the present Emperor: 


“The dominant influence with us at pres 
ent [1892] is a queer mixture of cunning 
and impressionability, leading to rapid 
generalization based upon the observation 
and knowledge of the surface of things 
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This in its turn leads to impulsive action’”’ 
(p. 165). 

Schierbrand is a good reporter, and from 
his three interviews with the old Bismarck 
in the nineties he carried away some good 
“copy” (pp. 350-356), which, so far as we 
know, has heretofore appeared only in the 
newspapers. American politics, Bismarck 
confessed, had always been ‘‘a sealed book” 
to him; but as far as he could pretend to 
understand them, they seemed to him ‘“de- 
cadent.” Cleveland, in his opinion, had 
“the stuff in him out of which statesmen 
are made,”’ but was “thrown away in a re- 
public.” In May, 1898, less than three 
months before the Prince’s death, his views 
were obtained (in spite of the opposition 
of his physician and his family, who were 
trying to shield him from fatiguing excite- 
ment) concerning the Spanish-American 
War. He regarded the course pursued by 
the United States as indefensible. Spanish 
misgovernment of Cuba was a mere pre- 
text. ‘Colonies have often been misman- 
aged, and I suppose that the Americans, 
when they shall have colonies, will not be 
exempt. But that is no fair reason for 
dispossessing the owner. . . . Spoils, 
spoils——all else is pretence."’ His remarks 
about the Monroe Doctrine, which he de- 
scribed as an ‘‘insolent dogma,”’ were equal- 
ly interesting. The Doctrine had flourished 
only because of dissensions in Europe. A 
union of two strong naval powers like 
England and France could at any moment 
have made an end of it. On this occasion 
Schierbrand found Bismarck “bent and 
shrunken"; his hands trembled, his voice 
was “raucous and hollow’; but his ‘‘steel- 
blue eyes still shot fire,’ and “his intel- 
lectual faculties were unimpaired.” This 
is not the domestic Bismarck of Whitman's 
acquaintance; it is the other, the public, 
Bismarck. 

Schierbrand’s book is an attempt to de- 
scribe the Germany of to-day. For com- 
prehending it. he has the advantage of 
German birth and education. For inter- 
preting it to Americans, he has the ad- 
vantage of long residence in the United 
States, and an acceptance in the main of 
the American point of view. He is chiefly 
interested in Germany’s remarkable eco- 
nomic development and in the resulting 
changes in social life, but he touches also 
upon Germany's constitutional organiza- 
tion and its polities. In his discussion of 
German politics he seems to have been un- 
able to escape from his early preposses- 
sions. Only a Fortschrittler of the old 
school could allege, as he does, that the 
Fortschritt party (which until 1866 held the 
majority of seats in the Prussian Cham- 
ber of Deputies) caused Prussia to be rec- 
ognized all over Germany as the champion 
of political progress, and that “this moral 
factor had as much to do as all others to- 
gether in giving Prussia her hegemony, 
and in bringing about the formation of the 
North German Confederation’ (p. 70). In 
view of the facts that this party opposed 
every step which the Prussian Government 
took towards Prussian hegemony, and that 
the Government realized its aims only by 
overriding the parliamentary opposition 
and disregarding the Constitution, the au- 
thor can only mean that the rest of Ger- 
many was willing to come under Prussian 
hegemony because there were s0 many 
good Liberals in Prussia. It is hard to 
believe that the helpless and discredited 











Liberal party in Prussia exercised any such 
attraction, and all the contemporary evi- 
dence indicates that the Liberals of the 
smaller German States anticipated from 
Prussian hegemony the reéstablishment of 
absolute government throughout Germany. 

Starting with this twisted construction of 
the facts, the author is naturally unable to 
account for the weakness of the Liberal 
party since 1878, except on the ground that 
its leaders have forsaken the ancient stan- 
dards. To an outsider the phenomenon 
seems capable of a simpler explanation. 
The Germans who reached the voting age 
(25) between 1868 and 1893, and who are now 
from thirty-five to sixty years old, grew up 
during or immediately after the unification 
of Germany by the Prussian Crown and the 
Prussian army. They saw, and still see, 
in that achievement the complete justifica- 
tion ‘of intelligently directed absolutism. 
They naturally have little faith in popular 
government. The National Liberal party, 
which after 1866 absorbed all the more in- 
telligent elements of the Fortschritt, be- 
came increasingly conservative, not because 
its leaders changed their principles, but 
because an increasing proportion of their 
constituents had come to believe in Crown 
government. Under such circumstances a 
new popular party of opposition could de- 
velop only along lines of class antagonism, 
as it is to-day developing in the Social- 
Democratic party. It is probably in this 
party, which is yearly becoming less so- 
cialistic and more democratic, that the 
leaders of the new Radical-Liberal party 
will be found, and not, as the author ex- 
pects (p. 363), in the left wing of the pres- 
ent Liberal remnant. 

It is not in this matter only that the 
author's digressions into history are open 
to criticism. That one of the old German 
Emperors was a Luxemburger (p. 150), is 
an odd understatement. That the little 
principality of Reuss-Greiz, which sided 
with Austria in 1866, is still, in theory, at 
war with Prussia (p. 307), is a legend so 
amusing that it seems a pity to discredit 
it; but, as a matter of fact, Reuss-Greiz 
made peace by a formal treaty on Septem- 
ber 26, 1866. Another unhistorical legend 
which the author repeats is that the Ul- 
tramontane or Centre party was ‘‘formed” 
as a result of the Aulturkampf (p. 79). 

When Schierbrand touches upon law, he 
is often equally inaccurate. The assertion 
that Bismarck, in his Reminiscences, in- 
ferentially takes a position favorable to 
“pure parliamentary’’ government (p. 30), 
is based on a failure to distinguish between 
Constitutional and Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. The statement that the German Em- 
peror has the power to declare war (p. 24) 
is misleading; it should be added that the 
consent of the Federal Council is necessary, 
except when an attack has been made on the 
territory of the empire or on its coasts. It 
is misleading, again, to say that the Em- 
peror has no power to veto legislative mea- 
sures (thid.). His seventeen Prussian votes 
in the Federal Council enable him to de- 
feat any amendment to the Constitution; 
and as the head (Prdsidium) of the Coun- 
cil he has an absolute veto on changes of 
the military, naval, customs, or excise 
laws. In discussing the Prussian election 
laws, the author says that those who do 
not pay a certain minimum of direct taxes 
have no votes, not even in the third class 





(p. 74). This is true as regards municipal 
voting, but not as regards voting for 
the electors who choose the mem- 
bers of the Prussian Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The sketch of the movement for 
securing uniform civil law for the whole 
empire (p. 171) is very confused. In 
referring to the various systems which ex- 
isted before 1900, the Roman law is dis- 
guised under the strange citle of the “Im- 
perial Law Collection’; and, while the 
number of legal systems is not exaggerated, 
the nutnber of ‘codes’ is greatly over- 
stated. There were not sixteen leading 
codes, nor was there ‘fa number” of other 
codes. The new Civil Code, in force since 
1900, is incorrectly said to have estab- 
lished uniform law in several fields which 
had long before been covered by imperial 
legislation, e. g., marriage, and bankruptcy 
and other commercial matters. Bankruptcy 
and commercial law are, in fact, not cover- 
ed in the new Civil Code. 

Among other errata we may notice the 
statements that Prince George, recently de- 
ceased, was the uncle of the present 
Crown Prince of Prussia (p. 307), and that 
he was the uncle of the present Emperor 
(p. 308); and that the German colonies of 
East Africa and of Southwest Africa are in 
north latitudes (pp. 291, 292). A theory 
which will strike non-Germans as being 
more ingenious than plausible is that the 
German, as such, is a modest person, and 
that the arrogance of the Prussiaus is due 
to infiltration of Slavic blood (p. 131). It 
is the common and, we think, the correct 
impression that the arrogance of the Prus- 
sians, like that of other people, has varied 
with their power, and particularly with 
their success in war. Prussian airogance 
seems to have begun with the Great Elec- 
tor, to have increased under Frederick the 
Great, to have abated sensibly after Jena, 
and to have reached its present height 
soon after 1866. Some of the other Ger- 
mans, who are not charged with miscege- 
nation, have shown signs of arrcegance since 
1870. The English began to be arrogant at 
a much earlier period, and some foreigners 
assert that the Americans are growing ar- 
rogant. 

The chapters dealing with Germany's eco- 
nomic and social conditions and prospects, 
which make up the larger part of this book, 
constitute also its best part. The great 
changes of the last thirty years—the trans- 
formation of the empire from an agricul- 
tural into an industrial state, its entrance 
into active competition in the markets of 
the world, its rapidly accumulating wealth, 
and the resultant growth of refinement in 
manners and corruption in morals—all 
these changes are vividly portrayed. Here 
again the author has advantages over a 
foreigner or a German who has remained 
at home. The foreigner does not know the 
old Germany; and to the home-staying Ger- 
man the magnitude of the transformation 
is obscured by his familiarity with its suc- 
cessive stages. On the questions that most 
interest Americans—the position and pros- 
pects of Germany in the contest for the 
markets of the world and in the develop- 
ment of colonial empire—the author's con- 
clusions are (to us) reassuring. Superior 
technical education and more perfect indus- 
trial and commercial organization give the 
Germans advantages over their English 
and American competitors, but these advan- 
tages are more than offset by the German 
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lack of initiative. Germany has as_ yet 
shown no capacity to establish outposts 
that promise to attain importance; the de- 
velopment of its colonies is checked by 
Assessorenthum or bureaucracy, i. e., by t¢o 
much governing. 

The book is full of statistics. We have 
tested the author’s accuracy in two in- 
stances only, and in one of these the result 
is disquieting. He says on page 92 
that the imperial budget for 1898-99 reached 
the total of 4,980,000,000 marks. These fig- 
ures bear no resemblance to the receipts or 
expenditures, estimated or actual, of that 
fiscal year; but in the ‘Statesman’s Year 
Book’ for 1901 the estimated revenue for 
1900-01 is stated to have been 1,979,135,000 
marks. The author has apparently round- 
ed this estimate into 1,980,000,000 marks, 
and retrodated it by two years—and the 
printer has done the rest. 

One of the good things about both of the 
books under review is that they plead for 
peace and concord between the three great 
kindred nations—the German, the British, 
and the American. To-day governments all 
over the world are working for peace. The 
danger of war lies largely in the dislike and 
suspicion with which every people regards 
other peoples. This attitude toward the 
foreigner is, of course, as old as the human 
race; but it has become particularly peri- 
lous in our day, because nations, in spite 
of their increasing size, are growing more 
homogeneous and more solidary. In ad- 
dition to this, they feel and will more rap- 
idly than ever before; electricity and the 
newspapers have given to each national 
body a nervous system which responds in a 
day to any strong suggestion. Nothing is 
easier or more popular than to increase in- 
ternational prejudices and excite interna- 
tional hatred. Nothing 1s better worth 
while than to aid in creating, in one nation, 
that sympathetic comprehension of another 
nation which destroys ignorant prejudices 
and allays unfounded suspicions. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE IRISH 
TEXTS SOCIETY. 


Giolla an Fhiugha, or, The Lad of the Fe- 
rule.—Eachtra Cloinne Righ na h-Ioruai- 
dhe, or, Adventures of the Children of the 
King of Norway. Edited, with transla- 
tion, notes, and glossary, by Douglas 
Hyde, LL.D., M.R.1L.A., ete. 1899. 

Fled Bricrend (The Feast of Brieriui. 
Edited, with translation, introduction, 
and notes, by George Henderson, M.A., 
Ph.D., ete. 1899. 

Ddnta Aodhagdin ti Rathaille (The Poems 
of Egan O'’Rahilly). Edited, with intro- 
duction, translation, notes, and glossary, 
by Rev. Patrick S. Dinneen, M.A. 1900. 

Foras Feasa ar Lirinn, le Seathrin Cé- 
tinn, D.D. (Keating’s History of Ire- 
land). Volume I., containing the Intro- 
duction and the first book of the His- 
tory. Edited, with translation and notes, 
by David Comyn, M.R.I.A. 1902. 

In 1893, when making his inaugural ad- 
dress as first President of the Irish Literary 
Society in London, the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke described a number of objects which 
he thought might well be cherished by such 
an organization. He dwelt upon the im- 
portance to Ireland, and indirectly to the 
whole world of letters, of building up a 
national and traditional Irish literature in 


the English tongue. To this end he advo 
cated in particular the follow.ng undertak- 
ings: The publication of ancient Irish texts 
with good, faithful translations; the literary 
treatment in English of native Irish ma 
terial, either in episodic poems like Fer 
guson's ‘Conary,’ or in larger epic compi 
lations similar to Malory’s ‘Morte Dar 
thur’; the collection of folk-tale whils 
they can still be obta ned from oral sour 
ces; and the republication of much of th 
Anglo-Irish poetry of the last two cen 
turies. 


In the ten years that have elapsed since 
this interesting address was delivered, Mr 
Brooke's programme has been fulfilled in 
larger measure than one might have hoped 
To be sure, not much that is notable has 
meanwhile been done in the free literary 
treatment of Irish saga-material. For Sir 
Samuel Ferguson was already dead when 
Mr. Brooke spoke. and his ‘Deirdre’ and 
‘Conary’ still stand among the very best 
attempts at Irish epic in English ver: 
Mr. Yeats, too, who is peculiarly endowed 
for the interpretation of some elements in 
the Celtic nature, had published his ‘Wan 
derings of Ossian’ before 1893. The Irish 
Literary Theatre, an institution of more r 
cent growth, has not yet succeeded in get 


ting a large hearing for its dramas ba: ed 
upon episodes in Irish romance It also 
remains to be seen how much vital interest 
is possessed by Lady Gregory's late volume, 
‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” which, if 1 
should gain wide acceptance at all, might 
come to be regarded as a kind of vulgate of 
the older Irish saga cycle for English read 
ers. But if work has been rather ten 
tative, and progress small, on the side 
of pure literature, it is possible’ to 
make a better report of Mr. Brooke’ 
other projects which belong more par 
ticularly to the field of scholarship. Hi 
himself, in collaboration with Mr. T. W 
Rolleston and a number of contributors, has 
edited an admirable ‘Treasury of Irish 
Poetry,’ which contains the best of the 
Anglo-Irish verse since the popular songs 
of “ninety-eight.”” In the collection of 
folk-lore there has been steady activity. Al 
though no such compilation of Irish tales 
yet exists as was made by Campbell for 
the West Highlands of Scotland, still 

thanks to the late William Larm nie, Dr 
Douglas Hyde, and a dozen others—a largs 
number of stories have now been taken 
down in various parts of Ireland and made 
accessible in either Gaelic or English. The 
movement for the revival of the Irish lan 
guage (which seems to have entered very 
little into Mr. Brooke's reckoning) has 
given an impulse both to the collection 
and to the publication of these traditional 
tales. 


Of all Mr. Brooke's proposals, however, 
the one of most immediate importance was 
probably the first, which contemplated the 
formation of an association, like the Early 
English Text Society, to secure the publi 
cation and translation of the great body of 
Irish literature, still largely unknown, but 
rich in materials for the use alike of the 
historical scholar and of the literary artist. 
We do not know whether the foundation of 
the Irish Texts Society was at all due to 
Mr. Brooke's influence, and we do not mean 
to claim for any one the credit for its or- 
ganization; but we are glad to be able to 





record that, within ten years of this ad- 
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ipon the subject, such a society is 
securely established, and four volumes of 
its annual publications have seen the light 


They are a good indication of the kind of 


texts which the Society will be chiefly 
called upon to publish They represent 
some of the most interesting types of Gaeli 
literatur and, in three mut of the four 
cases at least, are very good specimens of 
he vpe 

The first volume ymnta wo modern ro 
mantic tale edited by Dr. Douglas Hyde 
the President of the Society, and one of the 
mos productive o Gael editors and 
writers I he nterest of hese stories is 
almost solely linguistic or historical They 
are long, very anciful, and so disorderly 
’ o t hard ’ yllow In hort hey 
repre I 1 ymew ha leba 1 rm of tl 
romanti ia of an ea period, and as 

ich they be repay dy a of them 
‘The Lad the | 1] t igs in par 
to the yele of Celtic othe world adven 
ires which once had considerable influence 
on French and English romances of chival 
ry, and it ha been examined from th 
point of view by Dt \ Cc L Browr 
in his forthcoming dissertation: on Sir 
Ywain.’ 

The second volume contains Dr. Hender 


son's edition of ‘The Feast of Bricriu,’ an 


excellent old Irish Saga « the best period 
The interest of the tory great, and its 
historical bearings important It was a 


good selection with which to begin the So 


clety’s series of older tex But the edi 
tor’s work is in many respects unsatisfa 

tory, and, in view of the competence he has 
manifested in Scottish Gaelic publications 


most disappointing His text is hardly as 
good a that published by Windisch in 
ISS] The translation is frequently ina 

curate or infelicitou The introductory 
chapters are by no means thorough or final 
and the whole question of the compilation 
of the saga has been already reopened by 


ie Zeitschrift fur Celtiache 


Thurneysen in tt 
Philologiv 

The editor of the third volume which 
contains the poems of Egan O'Rahilly, was 
confronted with the very different task 9 
collecting from seattered manuseripts the 
works of a popular modern poet Father 
Dinneen, by virtue of his intimate knowl 
edge of both language and people in O'Ra 
hilly’s country wa specially equipped fo 
the work, and has done it well He has 
not undertaken to go into questions of h 


torical grammar, or in general to do more 


than interpret his author's meaning, but 
his translation and notes will furnish gram 


} 


marians and lexicographers with much val 


uable information about living usages In 
his literary comments Father Dinneen givea 
an estimate of the poetic value of O’Rahil 
ly’s work, with which we cannot fully 
agree; yet in our gratitude for the product 
of his “lungo studio” we are not disposed 
to criticise h grand’ amore Beyond a 
doubt there is much in O'Rahilly’s verse 

and the remark may be extended to mo 

modern Gaelic poet which f judged by 


classic standards, is crude and inartisti 
and which, from any point of view, is ut 
terly commonplace But the best of this 
Irish poetry, including some of O’Rahilly’s 
has great charm and human interest In 
metrical structure it stands quite apar 
from the familiar verse-forms of Western 
Europe Moreover, its substance can hard 


ly be neglected by the historian of Ireland, 
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for it is the genuine expression of the na- 
tive Gaelic people during the generations of 
British rule. 

The most welcome of the works thus far 
issued by the society will undoubtedly be 
Keating’s ‘History of Ireland,’ the first part 
of which constitutes the fourth volume of 
the publications. Keating has long been 
recognized as the greatest writer of Gaelic 
prose in the modern period, and his works 
have been widely circulated in manuscript; 
but until lately they have been by no means 
easily accessible in print. In 1890 Prof. 
Robert Atkinson brought out an admirable 
edition of ‘The Three Shafts of Death,’ 
which, with its grammatical appendixes and 
exhaustive vocabulary, furnishes one of the 
best existing introductions to the modern 
Irish language; and in 1898 a convenient, 
though rather imperfect text of ‘An Ex- 
planatory Defence of the Mass’ was issued 
by Patrick O’Brien in Dublin. In 1900 a 
small volume of Keating’s poems, very com- 
petently edited by the Rev. J. C. MacEr- 
lean, was published under the auspices of 
the Gaelic League. But of the ‘History of 
Ireland’—a work of more general interest 
than any of the preceding—no complete 
Irish text has been printed, and Haliday’s 
unfinished edition of 1811 has become ex- 
tremely rare. For a knowledge of the con- 
tents of the work it has been necessary to 
depend upon two English translations, both 
rare and one exceedingly inaccurate. Mr. 
Comyn, therefore, if he carries his under- 
taking to a successful issue, will be ren- 
dering a memorable service to Irish studies. 
His first volume does not go beyond the 
point reached in Haliday’s edition. We are 
bound to say that we do not feel quite sure 
of the principles by which Mr. Comyn has 
been guided in the establishment of his 
text, and we should like to see a more 
thoroughgoing study of the manuscript tra- 
dition than his brief preface provides. Per- 
haps this will be supplied in one of the 
later volumes. For practical purposes, in 
the meantime, the reader is sufficiently 
guided by the variants recorded on every 
page. We look forward with interest to the 
volumes in which Mr. Comyn, to use his 
own term, will have to ‘‘break new ground.” 

For the excellent appearance of this im- 
portant series a word of recognition is due 
to the house of David Nutt, which is hon- 
orably associated with other publications in 
the field of Celtic scholarship. 


Studies in Contemporary Biography By 
James Bryce. The Macmillan Co. 1903. 
This is one of Mr. Bryce’s best books— 

which is saying a great deal. Most of the 

sketches had already appeared in print 

(many of them in the Nation); but these 

have been, as the author explains in his 

preface, enlarged and revised, some indeed 

‘virtually rewritten.”’ The result is that 

the collection has all the freshness of a 

new book, Many of the studies relate to 

men who passed from the scene twenty 
years ago. Of the six which deal with polli- 
ticlans, those on Gladstone and Disraell 
are the most important, but all are worth 

reading, even that on Anthony Trollope (a 

well-worn subject), in which Mr. Bryce 

makes an excursus into the literature of 
fiction which may fairly be called, not- 
withstanding his great literary gifts, alien 
to his talents, 

Jt is in political portrajture that he js at 





his best, and above all in the portraiture 
of House of Commons men, In this at- 
mosphere he has lived and moved for many 
years, history and government are the 
subjects to which he has devoted his life, 
and consequently, when he analyzes the 
career of the two statesmen we have men- 
tioned, of Robert Lowe, or of Parnell, it is 
with the hand not merely of a _ skilful 
writer, but of a master. But we have 
hardly reached this conclusion when we are 
forced to recall that his sketch of Mr. 
Godkin, not only not a House of Commons 
man, but a journalist, and an American 
journalist at that, is almost equally good. 
In fact, in the end, perhaps what strikes us 
most is the even merit and occasional 
striking excellence of whatever Mr. Bryce 
undertakes to do. 

For biography he has peculiar talents, 
especially of style. In this respect he 
maintains the best traditions of English 
writing. He is lucid, simple, unaffected, 
and never weak. On the other hand, he 
has no secret or mystery to reveal, he 
writes no jargon of his own, he is no lover 
of novelties; and he has a profound belief 
in reason and right-—-altogether, one might 
think, not at all in the fashion. Yet the 
reader, if he be of the same turn of mind, 
may be consoled by the reflection that as an 
author Mr. Bryce long since attained a hold 
upon the public which promises to be per- 
manent. 

It is difficult to know exactly what. to 
quote from a book which is rather to be 
read as a whole than in isolated passages, 
but we will content ourselves with giving 
one or two instances of a merit rarely 
found in modern biography, and for memo- 
rable examples of which we have to go back 
to St. Simon, or possibly to Plutarch—that 
of painting the character of the subject in a 
few strokes, which bring its features into 
a relief almost like that of a face on can- 
vas. 


“He never feared to give battle, even 
when he expected defeat, if he deemed it 
necessary (with a view to the future) that 
the judgment of his party should have been 
pronounced in a formal way. On the other 
hand, he was wary of committing himself 
to a policy of blind or obstinate resistance. 
When he perceived that the time had come 
to yield, he knew how to yield with a good 
grace, so as both to support a character for 
reasonableness and to obtain valuable con- 
cessions as the price of peace.” 


This is one aspect; now turn to another: 


“He had studied the House of Commons 
till he knew it as a player knows his instru- 
ment—studied it collectively, for it has a 
collective character, and studied the men 
who compose it; their worse rather than 
their better side, their prejudices, their 
foibles, their vanities, their ambitions, 
their jealousies—above all, that curious cor- 
porate pride which they have, and which 
makes them resent any approach to dicta- 
tion. He could play on every one of these 
strings, and yet so as to conceal Wis skill, 
and he so economized himself as to make 
them always wish to hear him. He knew 
how, in a body of men obliged to listen to 
talk, and most of it tedious talk, about 
matters in themselves mostly uninterest- 
ing, the desire for a little amusement be- 
comes almost a passion, and he humored 
this desire so as occasionally to err by 
excess of banter and flippancy.”’ 


It is hardly necessary to say who this 
is, but if it be thought that a man well 
known to everybody is easier to paint than 
one comparatively obscure, let him turn to 
any one of those with whom he is least 
familiar. For instance, to most American 





readers, T. H. Green is a mere name. 
After reading Mr. Bryce’s sketchthe es- 
sential part of which lies within the limits 
of a single page—his image remains im- 
bedded in the mind. 

If Mr. Bryce has a fault, it leans to vir- 
tue’s side. We should describe it as over 
impartiality, too great a desire to be fair 
and just. It is absurd, perhaps, to quarrel 
with a trait which is at the same time what 
makes the author what he is; but the read- 
er, with his inherited simian propensities, 
sometimes misses a little malice. There is 
no malice here, no foible even, on which we 
can put our finger. Probably in the end we 
shall have to admit that the defect is in 
us, and not in the book. 


The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman. Is- 
sued under the editorial supervision of 
his Literary Executors, Richard Maurice 
Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, and Horace L. 
Traubel. With additional bibliographical 
and critical material prepared by Oscar 
Lovell Triggs, Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This edition of Walt Whitman’s writings 
may truly be said to surpass, at. several 
points, all recent reproductions of the 
opera omnia of any single author—first, in 
its mechanical execution; and, secondly, in 
that absolutely fearless candor which only 
the profoundest faith in their author can se- 
cure for editors. This faith is apt to be se- 
verely tested where so many successive ver- 
sions of individual poems have been pub- 
lished as in Whitman’s case; and the present 
editors do not shrink from inserting not only 
the details of every change, but even the un- 
printed variations which have hitherto ex- 
isted in manuscript only. This becomes 
the more interesting from the fact that not 
a few of these alterations were made in 
apparent recognition of those criticisms on 
the score of impropriety—or, as Emerson 
called it, “‘priapism’’—which so abounded 
in Whitman’s earlier days, and to which he 
sometimes, though rarely, seems to have 
paid a discreet deference. (See ‘Leaves of 
Grass,’ iii., 107, 122, 191, etc.) 

But, apart from this, it is a thing always 
very desirable, especially in dealing with 
a peculiarly original and innovating poet, to 
know the successive phases and forms of 
his literary productions, although in the 
case of most poets this might seem to the 
author himself very undesirable, since he 
usually prefers to preserve the final form 
and no other. It also throws a vast re- 
sponsibility on the editor, lest he be led, 
like some of the early editors of Coleridge, 
to confuse hopelessly note-books and ex- 
tract-books, and thus make his poet seem 
a plagiarist when he is not. Such mishaps 
are not quite wanting in this case, as 
where Walt Whitman had written down in 
his note-book, as a substitute for a poor ver- 
sion of Uhland’s greatest poem, the last 
verse of Sarah Austen’s exquisite transla- 
tion, of which he alters one word only, 
here italicized: 


Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee— 
Take, I give it willingly; 
For, unwittingly to thee, : 

Spirits twain have crossed with me.’ 


“This verse the editor here attributes to 


Whitman himself (‘Leaves of Grass,’ ili., 
282). We have found, however, no com- 
panion instance of inaccuracy, which is say- 
ing a great deal for a work so difficult. 

In other respects, the editors have shown 
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excellent judgment in letting Whitman 
speak everywhere for himself, whether in 
his strength or in his weakness; and this 
is especially to be noticed when they deal 
with those occasional bursts of fine hu- 
mility which are too rarely visible in the 
writings of this remarkable man. After 
saying to us, in his ‘‘Backward Glance,”’ that 
“it is certain that a poetry of absolute faith 
and equality for the use of the democratic 
masses never was,’’ Whitman goes on with 
this touch of manly modesty: 








“And whether my friends claim it for 
me or not, I know well enough, too, that in 
respect to pictorial talent, dramatic situa- 
tions, and especially in verbal melody and 
all the conventional technique of poetry, 
not only the divine works that to-day stand 
ahead in the world’s reading, but dozens 
more, transcend (some of them immeasura- 
bly transcend) all I have done, or could do” 
(‘Leaves of Grass,’ III., 49, 50). 


Such an outburst of courageous frankness 
atones for a multitude of sins. 





Shakspere and his Forerunners. 
Lanier. In two volumes. 
& Co. 


In this book are printed for the first time 
lectures delivered more than twenty-two 
years ago. They are presented not merely 
in substance, but almost exactly, as they 
were written, and yet the book is pervaded 
by a charm which almost wiles one into 
ignoring its defects and shortcomings. The 
preface, page vii., speaks of the author's 
idea of Shakspere as definite and vital. This 
seems entirely true. Hastily prepared as 
the manuscript undoubtedly was, the lec- 
tures were clearly built up around a live 
and well-defined conception. In this, in the 
author’s earnestness, in his fervid enthusi- 
asm, in his occasional witcheries of ex- 
pression, the value of the book consists, ra- 
ther than in any breadth of scholarship, 
depth of insight, or cogent marshalling of 
facts into well-massed demonstrations. The 
proof-reading is not impeccable; witness 
“inn” for ‘‘iuu’’ twice (I., 102); ‘“‘heofou- 
rices ” for ‘‘ heofonrices ” (I., 161); "Exaroyradua 
far ‘Exatoundia (1., 200); *‘system” for ‘ ex- 
treme” (II., 8); “tunes” for ‘‘words’’ (II., 
14, line 4). The make-up of the book is 
handsome, and the editing generally good, 
but the fine full-page illustrations are sel- 
dom inserted to face the text which they 
often fail to illustrate. The print called 
“Shakspere’s House at Stratford’’ (II., 74) 
is apparently from a very bad picture ante- 
dating the invention of photography. The 
book would have been improved had the edi- 
tors omitted I., 50-52, 132-136, and most of 
Il., 67-72, and of the conclusion, II., 312-329; 
the two former, expositions of Anglo-Saxon 
words, are of little value or interest; the 
two latter are largely dry recapitulations. 

The hastiness of the original writing ap- 
pears in some errors which the author, had 
he lived, might have removed. We note (I., 
111) the not wholly correct exposition of 
the steps giving the present meaning of 
“‘gossip’’; the all too common misuse (I., 216) 
of the phrase “that ilk’; the statement (I., 
297) that the mystery play had to do with 
matters mysterious; the objection (II., 43) 
to the accepted derivation of ‘‘madrigal,”’ 
and the suggestion of one altogether absurd. 
The construing of a passage of Beowulf (L., 
50-52) is somewhat infelicitous. So also are 
the formulas and tabulations appearing fre- 
quently, as I., 25, 27, 42; II., 247, 248, 249, 
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253, 254. We find somewhat irritating the 
species of linguistic chauvinism manifested 
in I., 160, 161. We approve the author's ad- 
miration for the English language, but the 
expression is scarcely judicious. The ekel- 
eton of fiction running through chapters 
xvi.-xviil. is likewise rather irritating than 
otherwise. In II., 279-289, Lanier certainly 
fails to show or even to make it seem prob- 
able that Greene was the writer travestied 
in the anti-masque of the artisans in “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream.”’ 

Chapter i., on the formal side of poetry, 
is left hanging in the air, as it were; for 
the matter to which, as originally delivered, 
it led up is not included in this book, but 
was reworked into the author’s ‘Science of 
English Verse.’ Chapters xi. and xii., on 
the pronunciation of Shakspere’s time, prob- 
ably very effective in lectures and well 
judged for the audience to which they were 
addressed, are ill fitted to be read, and can 
bestow very little information and hardly 
any stimulus of interest upon even the 
rawest neophyte. Chapters xvi., xvil., and 
xviii. are entitled “The Domestic Life of 
Shakspere’s Time,” yet they really tell lit- 
tle or nothing about domestic life. They Jo 
set forth, by examples drawn from litera- 
ture, something of the diversions of high 
and low, and of the books, sermons, come- 
dies, and tragedies of the time. Chapter 
iv., on some birds of English poetry, is a 
very slight performance. In it, more forci- 
bly than in any other part of the book, we 
are reminded of the lapse of time since the 
matter of the book was composed. It was 
then still possible for a scholar to believe 
in Sir John Mandeville as a real person, 
and in the book which goes by his name as 
reflecting the experience of actual travel 
in the East. 

Thus far in dispraise. More welcome tis 
the opportunity to point out the attrac- 
tions of the work. Chapters xx. and xxi., 
on the metrical tests for the order of com- 
position of Shakspere’s plays, are excel- 
lently well done, and present the subject 
almost as well as if written when printed. 
Chapter xix., on the doctors of Shakspere’s 
time, is a pleasant, rambling discourse, in- 
forming and agreeable. Chapters v. and 
vi., on women and wives as exhibited in 
earlier English poetry, evince more than a 
little originality of view and clearness of 
insight. In chapters vii.-x., on sonnets and 
sonneteers, the author so warms with the 
congeniality of his subject that his en- 
thusiasm communicates itself to the reader 
and quite carries one away. Still more is 
this true of chapters xiii.-xiv., on the mu- 
sic of Shakspere’s time. All the musician, 
all the poet in the author come forward to- 
gether to this theme, and the result is an 
absorbing monograph, full of information 
and very entertaining. Chapter ii., on the 
supernatural in early English and Shaks- 
pere, and chapter iii., on Nature in Early 
inglish and Shakspere, are delightfully well 
done. The selections taken to illustrate the 
points made are apparently fragmentary tin 
respect to English literature as a whole, 
and seemingly chosen haphazard and has- 
tily; yet the author manages in these chap- 
ters especially, and also elsewhere in the 
book, to weave his examples into a dis- 
course which gives a lively and pleasing 
impression of the whole development of 
English thought and expression. Best of 
all are chapters xxii.-xxiv. They form a 
convincing exposition of the codrdinate de- 
velopment of Shakspere as a metrist, a 





playwright, a poet, and a man; exhibit th: 
author at his best, and are worthy of mor 
than one reading. 
Original and striking the 
book are not few. For instance, take what 
is said (I., 152) of Griselda’s husband, and 
of Lear; or (1., 165) Lanier’s objection that 
Chaucer’s language, a hodge 


utterances in 


podge of worn- 
down English words mixed with unassimi- 
lated French, should by no means be called 
“English undefiled’; or the dictum (I., 214) 
that the Elizabethans were diffuse, but dif 
fuse in ideas, never merely diffuse in words 
or, again, the distinction drawn (I., 298) be 
tween truth and t 


reality; or yet again, the 
valuation (II., 212) of ‘“‘Measure for Mea- 
sure.”” And there are many felicities of 


expression 
The fulness of the table of contents does 
not excuse the absence of an index 


Unitarianism in America: A 
Origin and 
Willis Cooke. Boston 
fan Association 


History of its 
Development By Georg 


American Unitar 


Heretofore, the main haunt of Mr. Cooke's 
literary interest has been that ef 
England Transcendentalism, though he has 
written excellent handbooks of 
and George Eliot. It was no doubt the pa- 
tient elaboration of these books, together 
with his ‘Emerson,’ ‘Curtis at Brook Farm,’ 
‘John S. Dwight,’ and others, that selected 
him for this official history of the Unitarian 
body. Up to the fifth the 
history of a theological and religious evo 
lution; from thence onward it deals for the 
most part with different aspects of Unitarian 
organized activity, with a parting word on 
“The Future of Unitarianism,’”’ which cer- 
tainly does not err on the side of too san- 
guine expectations. 

The introduction, ‘English 
American Unitarianism,’’ has a quite gen- 
eral character, allying the Unitarian orl 
gins with the Reforma- 
tion, and English tendencies towards tol- 
eration and The following 
chapter indicates the forces that from the 
very beginning of the New England theo 
eracy made for liberality in 
church government and belief. Next we have 
“The Growth of Democracy in the 
Churches,” Arminianism its theological 
concomitant, with the Great Awakening for 


New 


Browning 


chapter it is 


Sources of 


the Renaissance, 


rationalism. 


increasing 


its most striking incident—in the event, a 
significant awakening of such opposition 
as that of Chauncy and Mayhew. Mayhew 


is set down as the first pronounced Unitar 


ian, though there were many tending to h 


position. The names of fifty ministers op- 
posed to the methods of Whitefield are 
given. Nevertheless, there was, as the 
fourth chapter relates, a reactionary revi- 
val in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and it was in opposition to the 


dogmatic and exclusive temper of this re 
vival that the Unitarian movement gathered 
head from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century for thirty years, in the course of 
which period more than a hundred churches 
in New England were aligned upon the 
liberal side, including twenty of the first 
twenty-five organized in Massachusetts, 
with the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
the lead. Here was virtually, though not 
in its ultimate appearance, a secession of 
the exclusive orthodox dogmatists from the 
Congregational body, in 
original spirit. 


defiance of its 
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A chapter on the “Period of Controversy” 
emphasizes less than is common the cru- 
cial events of 1815 and Channing’s contri- 
bution to the controversy on its upper 
side. We have an exact account of the 
various agencies through which the new 
movement expressed its thought and spirit, 
with a chapter devoted to the origin and 
early course of the American Unitarian 
Association, This chapter, but the whole 
book in a hardly inferior degree, is a 
monument to Mr. Cooke’s careful diligence 
in the collection of material and to his 
judicious use of it. The extreme difficulty 
of giving such a multitude of details an 
agreeable literary form is obvious, but Mr. 
Cooke’s success in this respect is more con- 
spicuous than we should have imagined 
possible. One of the most engaging inci- 
dents of this chapter is Emerson’s service 
(1827) as missionary of the new organiza- 
tion on the Connecticut River, illustrated 
by one of his letters detailing his expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Cooke’s choice of a title for his next 
chapter, “The Period of Radicalism,” is 
hardly justified by its contents. The period 
described was for the main body and large 
majority of Unitarians their period of ultra 
conservatism, near the end of it Freeman 
Clarke describing them aptly as “a dis- 
couraged denomination.”’ Radicalism there 
was, but it was radicalism in a minority 
and under ban. Mr. Cooke’s studies hereto- 
fore had fitted him peculiarly for the treat- 
ment of this aspect of the Unitarian develop- 
ment, but, as if modestly withdrawing from 
a field so much his own, he barely touches 
it, possibly because disinclined to garner 
where he has already reaped. What is cer- 
tain is that two of the most significant 
moments of the Unitarian history, Emer- 
son's Divinity School Address of 1838, with 
its antecedents and consequents, and .Park- 
er’s South Boston sermon of 1841, are passed 
over in silence, nor is there more than the 
most casual allusion to the controversy 
of which these events were the elliptical 
centres, That no fear was here of opening 
old wounds we have the proof in Mr. Cooke’s 
frank dealing with subsequent controver- 
sies that raged with extreme violence, and 
whose ashes are not yet perfectly cold. As 
touching these his book is an eirenicon, 
conceived in a spirit of admirable fairness 
to those most concerned, while he does not 
conceal his own satisfaction in the final 
outcome of each new controversy which 
made ‘“‘the bounds of freedom wider yet.” 

The “denominational awakening” of 1865 
was clearly a product of the superabundance 
of energy engendered by the civil war, 
finding preéminent embodiment in Dr. Hen- 
ry W. Bellows, of whom Mr, Cooke writes 
with more warmth of admiration than of 
any other of the multitude of dramatis per- 
son@ that crowd his stage. Tuckerman’s 
“Ministry at Large’ has no more space 
than it deserves in a proportion where there 
are many pressing claims. The Sunday- 
school work is one of these; others are the 
Women’s Alliance and Post-office Mission, 
agencies that from small beginnings have 
attained to a remarkable efficiency and 
scope. Mr. Dall’s noble work in India and 
that of Mr. MacCauley in Japan have both 
honorable mention. Then come a series of 
chapters which tax the resources of Mr. 
Cooke's Unitarian restraint and modesty to 
a degree that in the upshot more commends 
his prudence than convicts him of too much 


‘ 





complacency. If there is an exception to 
this ruling it is the anti-slavery part of the 
chapter on “‘Unitarians and Reforms.” One 
gets a less favorable impression from Dr. 
Channing’s letters and from such an event 
as the refusal of his church to him for a 
memorial service of Dr. Follen, his high- 
minded anti-slavery friend. On the other 
hand, Mr. Cooke is able to quote the praise 
awarded by Samuel J. May to his co-reli- 
gionists. The fact is, they did better as time 
went on, and it was easier to do better; 
also, that the personal sympathy with the 
anti-slavery movement was always in ad- 
vauce of that expressed in the pulpit and 
in denominational action. The unsympa- 
thetic reader will probably discover in Mr. 
Cooke’s chapters, ‘Unitarian Philanthre- 
pies,” ‘Unitarian Men and Women,” and 
“Unitarianism and Literature,” a disposi- 
tion on his part to “claim everything in 
sight’; but seldom or never does he gather 
anything that can easily slip through the 
meshes of his net. Civil Service Reform, 
with the Unitarians Sumner, Jenckes, ang 
Curtis for its founders (Bellows might have 
been added), is paralleled by many other 
lines of social help, and on that of litera- 
ture Mr. Cooke is able to quote Prof. Bar- 
rett Wendell: ‘‘Almost everybody who at- 
tained literary distinction in New England 
during the nineteenth century was either a 
Unitarian or closely associated with Uni- 
tarian influences.” For the inheritors of 
this great renown there remains the proverb 
that dead men’s shoes soon wear out, and 
they cannot bestir themselves too eagerly 
if they are hereafter to be worthy of such 
high descent. 





Symphonies and their Meaning. By Philip 
H. Goepp. Second Series. Lippincott. 
Pp. 498. 

Mr. Goepp is an enthusiast who believes 
that music tells a message clearer, richer, 
nobler, than one may hope from prose or 
even verse. A few years ago he wrote a 
book in which he tried to find and describe 
“the mystery of symphonies.’’ The present 
volume is an extension of his» analytical 
method and completes his survey of classic 
symphonies. Mozart is represented by one 
work, Beethoven by six (including the Pas- 
toral and the Ninth), Schumann by two, 
Mendelssohn by one, Raff by three, Brahms 
by three. A chapter is also devoted to 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky, and R. Strauss, and the 
appendix briefly considers symphonies by 
Berlioz, Gade, Goetz, Gilchrist, and Gold- 
mark. A footnote explains that the omis- 
sion of the symphonies of Americans like 
Paine and Chadwick is due not to a lack of 
good will, but a lack of space. However, 
so far as that goes, Raff's ‘““‘Winter’ sym- 
phony and Gade’s B flat might have been 
spared; nor were Beethoven's first two 
symphonies quite worth as much as fifty- 
two pages. for they were written before the 
composer had “found himself.’’ Our author, 
too, is often diffuse. The substance of his 
book might have been easily condensed 
into haif its number of pages. Apart from 
this, there can be nothing but praise for 
it. It is sympathetic, thorough, lucid; and 
the author fortunately realized that the 
only way to make such a book intelligible 
and useful was by giving illustrations in 
musical type on nearly every page. 

There are Germans who still hold Mo- 
zart’s symphonic works to be the ne plus 





ultra of art; some of them consider not 
only the romantic composers, but even 
Beethoven, a descent from this sublime pin- 
nacle. But Mr. Goepp, although in the 
main a conservative, understands and clear- 
ly hints at the line of progress made since 
Mozart. In his time and Haydn’s an adagio 
meant not so much a sad mood as “merely 
a decent suppression of spirits for cere- 
mony’s sake.’’ “In those days the main 
business of music was to cheer and 
amuse’; in Beethoven it began to seek 
emotional utterance in all its phases. His 
symphonies mark the modern fondness for 
strong and extreme emotions. Not only 
are his adagios unsurpassed, but he also 
created the frolicsome scherzo, to supplant 
the languid minuet of Haydn and Mozart. 
Oddly enough, in his analysis of Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony, Mr. Goepp makes 
no mention of the important quarrel be- 
tween the Mendelssohnians and the Wag- 
nerites in regard to the tempi of the mid- 
dle movements. 

It is pleasant to find a good word for 
Raff, whose “Lenore” and “Forest”? sym- 
phonies have fallen into premature neglect. 
In regard to pictorial or programme music, 
Mr. Goepp justly points out that Raff 
“solved its problem successfully as to sym- 
phonies, achieving here what Mendelssohn 
reached only in the overture.” On the 
other hand, he gives Raff too much honor 
when he intimates that “some of the mel- 
odic, harmonic, and dramatic manner that 
is all attributed to Wagner is quite dis- 
tinctively Raff’s own.’ It is true that, as 
he points out, Raff’s Forest Symphony was 
written nine years before the Nibelung’s 
Ring was first heard in public; but he for- 
gets that “Tristan’’ was produced in 1865, 
four years before that symphony; and Raff 
was a collaborator of both Wagner and 
Liszt. In an American book it might not 
have been out of place to mention that Raff 
was the teacher of Edward MacDowell. With 
touching modesty and keen appreciation of 
budding genius, he said to his pupil, short- 
ly before his death: ‘‘Your music will be 
famous when mine is forgotten.” 

For one who is so great an admirer of 
Brahms as Mr. Goepp, it is surprising to 
find him so tolerant of Liszt. True, he 
refers to a “lack of strong-knit musical 
structure in Liszt’—which is absurd, as 
the symphonic poem invented by him is 
much more logical and coherent in struct- 
ure than the classical symphony with its 
four detached and unrelated movements. 
But the author reads the symptoms of the 
times correctly as regards the growing val- 
uation of Liszt’s music: ‘‘There are in- 
creasing signs that Liszt was the true au- 
thor of much of modern vein that has been 
ascribed to others who merely followed in 
his wake.” 





The House of Seleucus. By Edwyn Robert 
Bevan. 2 vols., with plates and maps. 
London: Bdward Arnold. 1902. 


The field of Hellenistic history has been 
little cultivated. Most historians of Greece, 
inspired by love for free Hellas or for 
classical literature and archwology, or at- 
tracted by the relative abundance of his- 
torical material, have confined their la- 
bor to the period ending with the death 
of Alexander. Thirlwall’s ‘History of 
Greece,’ however, oversteps this landmark, 
to treat the Hellenistic age in a series of 
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chapters which are admirable for the time | 


when they were written; and more recently 
Mahaffy, especially by his ‘Greek Life and 
Thought,’ has awakened an interest in cer- 
tain aspects of the same age. These were 
almost the only important works composed 
in English which had to do with the po- 
litical history or the civilization of the 
period. The Germans have paid more at- 
tention to the subject. J. G. Droysen de- 
voted his historical genius to the prep- 
aration of a monumental work, ‘Geschichte 
des Hellenismus’ (2 vols., 1836-43), which 
is practically a history of the civilized 
world for the period which it treats. Holm 
covers the ground more briefly in his ex- 
cellent History of Greece, now translated 
into English; and at present two distin- 
guished German scholars—Niese in his 
‘Geschichte der griechischen und makedo- 
nischen Staaten,’ and Kaerst in his ‘Ge- 
schichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters’— 
are presenting detailed accounts of the Hel- 
lenistic age from modern points of view. 
Mr, Bevan’s work differs from those 
named in applying itself to the thorough 


treatment of a single Hellenistic kingdom. | 


In the preface he acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to earlier laborers in the field. 
“One’s obligations to Droysen and Niese 
are, of course, so constant and extensive 
that they must in a majority of cases be 
taken for granted; it is where one’s own 
conclusions do not altogether tally on some 
point that they are in many cases referred 
to—a circumstance which may give the 
work of a younger writer an appearance 


of presumption which is far from the 
truth.” In this respect the author has 


followed the English rather than the Ger- 


man custom. He certainly deserves full 
credit for independence of judgment; but 
could he not have better satisfied the | 


scholarly reader by giving continuous ref- 
erences to his modern as well as his an- 
cient authorities? This method would have 
greatly facilitated the study of the sub- 
ject. 

The author’s task has been difficult. Most 
of the ancient authorities for the period 
lived ages after the events which they de- 








Two Important 


New Science Text-Books | 


Noyes’s Organic Chemistry 


By Prof. We. A. Noyes, of the Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute. xvii+534 pp. 12mo, $1.50 met. 


An attempt to present the fundamental princi- 
ples of organic chemistry for the use of beginners 
acquainted with the elements of inorganic chem- 
istry. Its most radical departure in method con- 
sists in the dropping of the division into ‘‘fatty’’ 
and ‘‘aromatic’’ compounds and in the adoption 
of what appears to the author a more fundamental 
and logical classification. 


Pierce’s Plant Physiology. 
By Prof. Geo. J. Pierce, Stanford University. 
291 pp. 8vo $2.00 net. 


A modern and thoroughly scientific discussion 
ot the general principles of plant physiology, in- 
tended for the student or general reader ac- 
quainted with the elements of botany. 
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scribe, and are generally uncritical and 
shallow. The material is not only inferior 
in quality, but scant and fragmentary; it 
| leaves wide gaps at most important crises, 
and rarely affords a glimpse of the political 
organization and administration, the social 
and intellectual life, and the economic con- 
dition of the empire (subjects of the great- 
est interest to the serious modern reader), 
but presents instead a dreary maze of un- 
| intelligible wars. Mr. Bevan has supple- 
| mented the scant literary sources by the 
| use of coins and inscriptions, and by atten- 
tion to the physical conditions and the eth- 
nography of the Seleucid empire. Chapter 
ii. is, accordingly, a brief but valuable pres- 
entation of “The Physical Environment,” in 
which the author summarizes the geograph- 
| ical and racial character of the nearer 
| East; and in the course of the work entire 
| chapters are devoted to the physical fea- 
| tures and the population of the 
| provinces in relation to the empire as a 
| whole. Although these parts of his history 
will doubtless prove highly instructive, they 
| lack the freshness of interest which one 
might expect of a writer who has himself 
visited the countries he describes. It 
| be regretted, too, that throughout the nar- 
| rative the author has not brought out more 
boldly the relation of the political events 
to the physical environment. Perhaps the 


various 


is to 


| most interesting chapters are the first, 
| “Hellenism in the East,’’ and the last, 
| “Government, Court, and Army.” The au- 


thor’s analysis of Hellenism is remarkably 
keen and thorough. It is his great merit 
never to lose sight of the truth that in the 
Seleucid court and kings he has to do with 
Greeks, and that his theme is Greek civili- 
zation on Asiatic soil. This idea gives the 
work unity and a definite purpose. As 
the importance of the Seleucid government 
| in universal history he says: 


to 


“We have tried to get some idea in out- 
line of the constitution of the Seleucid 
realm. To do so is interesting, not so much 
as calling up the picture of things 

| passed away, but as studying a phase in the 
tradition which has come down to us. For 
| when Rome became an Empire with a mo- 
narchic court and system, it followed to a 


long | 


| Stevenson, R. L 


large extent, both fn its inner principles 
and its external forms, the Greek kingdoms 
which it superseded. A real continuity of 
tradition bound the court and government 
of the Cwsars to the court and government 
of Seleucid and Ptolemy, and the tradition 
sanctioned by the authority and majesty of 
the Roman name continued as a sort of 
ideal in the Middle Ages, shaping institu- 


' tions which in their turn have gone to make 
‘ the modern world.” 


The author 
generalize, 


little 
and still less power 
His narrative is sober, unimaginative, and 
clear, designed to instruct 
stimulate 


shows disposition to 


dramatic 
rather than to 
entertain The work seems 
to be in a high degree trustworthy, and 
may be earnestly recommended to those who 
wish to study the 
most opportunely, 


or 


period It 
as recent 
directed the 


comes, too, 
nternational 
events have 


world to Asia 
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